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AN AUTUMNAL EVENING. 
ENGRAVED BY SMILLIE FROM A PAINTING BY WEIR. 





THE LETTER-PRESS BY GULIAN C. VERPLANCK. 





“ WHITHER, midst dew, 
While glow the heavens with the iast steps of day 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way ! 
“‘Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along. 


“ Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean side ? 


“There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 

Lone, wandering, but not lost, 


“ All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold thin > 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


* And soon that toil shall end, 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bend, 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 


“Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form ; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 

And shall not soon depart. 

“ He, who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must t alone, 

Will lead my steps aright.”—Bryant’s Waterfowl. 





Tue engraving which accompanies this number of the Mirror, is 
from a painting by Weir from nature. The scene is a romantick lit- 
tle lake, imbosomed in the mountains of the Highlands, on the west 
bank of the Hudson, and within five or six miles of West Point. It 
is now commonly called Sutherland’s lake, but in former days bore 
the appellation of Skenando's, from an Indian chief of that name, 
who had fixed his residence there. He was well known to our Dutch 
and English ancestors, among the early colonists, and was much 
beloved by them for long-continued friendship and many important 
services. The lake is surrounded by steep, rocky banks, from which 
the only view is that of the dark quiet water at your feet, the sky 
above your head, and the summits of neighbouring mountains encir- 
cling the horizon. It is begirt with the primeval mountain forest, 
which bears no trace of having ever been touched by any human 
hand. Here, while the eagle, banished from his old residence on 
the plains and shores to these his mountain citadels, wheels above 
your head, high in air, in wide ascending circles, and the silence of the 
thicket is broken only by the rustling of the leaves under the squir- 
rel or the rabbit, or by the chirp of birds, such as love not man’s 
neighbourhood, every thing conspires to give to this spot, the charac- 
ter of profound, tranquil, and (if we may so speak) intense solitude— 
asolitude the more impressive, from the frequently recurring thought 
that within a short distance of the mountain walls, hedging in this 
lonely lake, flows the great Hudson, the thoroughfare of the Union, 
bearing on its broad tide the treasures of agriculture, commerce, 
art and luxury, as well as crowds of travellers, the busy, the gay, 
the curious and the restless idle, fresh from the great city, or hurrying 
thither, their minds filled with life's cares, and their hearts throbbing 
with its hopes, fears, envies, sorrows or fierce desires, and angers. 

The artist viewing this scene with a poet’s eye, has painted it, as 
it appears at a time of day anda season of the year most congenial 
to the feelings which it is always fitted to excite. He represents it 
as seen in one of those pensive but delicious hours that so often oc- 
cur in our climate, at the close of a mild, bright, calm, autumnal day. 
The sun has sunk beneath the western mountain-tops, but the skies 
still glow with the rosy hues of departing light. The glories and 
freshness of the summer are quite departed, and so, too, are the 
brightness and splendour, the golden and purple hues of our earlier 
autumn. The woods are now quite imbrowned, though not yet much 
thinned of their leaves. In the distance another indication of the 
hear approach of winter is given, in flights of wild-fowl, just seen 
against the crimson sky, pursuing their unwearied way through the 
pathless air toward their distant winter home in the warm south. 

The painter, we have said, had looked on this scene with a poet’s 
eye, and he transferred it to his canvass with the feeling of a faithful 
worshipper and student of nature. Neither adding to nor varying 
from what he saw before him, he has clothed and imbued that literal 
truth with the expression, the sentiment, the poetry, which the sea- 


son, the hour, the seclusion of the scene, the very temperature of the 
air, and the silence of the spot, all unite to breath into the soul. 

But it happened that some years before Weir had first sketched 
this landscape, at the same autumnal season and early evening hour, 
a scene, not the same, but like this, had been viewed and painted by 
another of our country’s artists, and a great one ; and he, too, when 
“the heavens glowed with the last steps of day,” had followed “ far 
through their rosy depths” the lonely water-fowl in its solitary flight, as 

——*“ Darkly painted on the crimson sky, 
Its figure floats along.” 

Thus it was, that when Weir had finished his picture, he found 
that he had but copied from nature what had been copied before 
with equal fidelity and power, with the same feeling, the same pure 
and simple severity of taste, the same harmonious union of perfect 
truth of detail with imaginative ideality of expression and effect. In 
short, he had imbodied on his canvass the thought, the sentiment, 
the pensive depth, yet tranquillity of feeling that Bryant had before 
clothed in the simplest, but the most poetical of language. In such 
a coincidence there is nothing to wonder at. For, what the painter 
had looked upon with a poet's eye, the poet had seen with a pain- 
ter’s; for both were votaries of nature and had worshipped at her 
mighty shrine, amidst the twilight of old mossy mountain groves 
and the stern solitude of deep lonely glens, and both had drunk glad- 
ness and inspiration from her kinder and maternal smile, when 
“ Came and lingered on their sight 

Of flowers and streams the bloom and light 
And glory of the stars and sun ;” 

And these, says the pcet himself—and who shall deny or doubt 
his authority— 

“ And thesé and poetry are ONE.” 

Bryant’s is a name widely known among his countrymen, and 
one of which they are justly proud. Yet we have sometimes doubted 
whether he is in reality estimated as highly as he deserves to be, 
even by the readers and admirers of his poetry. His smaller pieces 
take their frequent round through our newspapers and literary jour- 
nals, many of them are imbodied in the most popular selections 
and books of education, and his name is always vaunted in our 
bursts of patriotick self-laudation in evidence of the literary genius 
of our nation. He has, therefore, unquestionably a strong and en- 
viable hold upon the affections of the great mass of readers on this 
side of the Atlantick. Still, whether it be the result of prejudices 
imbibed from education and early reading, or of our imperfect free- 
dom from our ancient mental subjugation to foreign authority in li- 
terature and taste, many of our criticks seem to hesitate at assigning 
him the rank to which he is entitled, not merely as an American au- 
thor, but high in the literature of the modern civilized world, among 
those great and original poets who, by opening fresh, and before un- 
wrought veins of thought, description, emotion or fancy, have added 
new treasures to the world’s intellectual wealth, and enriched their 
country’s language with that which will purify the pleasures and en- 
noble the minds and hearts of after-generations. There are, indeed, 
a few great lights, who, like Milton and Shakspeare, shine aloft in 
unapproachable splendour. We will not speak of comparison with 
these. But we cannot hesitate to place Bryant not only far, very 
far, above the minor poets of England and the continent of Europe, 
who swell the collections of modern classical verse, from Waller 
and Roscommon, down to Hurdis and Bowles; from Chaulieu and 
Ségrais, to Ducis and De Lille; but high among the great and en- 
during names of English literature, such as Thomson and Gray, 
Goldsmith and Campbell. We know there are those who profess 
to admire, and who do admire Bryant’s poetry, who will be startled 
by such a comparison ; for we have tried the experiment ourselves in 
conversation. Jt is but the prejudice of youthful habit and long 
venerated names. Let us make the comparison fairly between Bry- 
ant and any one of that illustrious class second only to these two or 
three solitary names that shine apart as “ bright, particular stars.” 
Take Thomson, for instance, with his well-merited celebrity, He 
outdoes Bryant in bulk and quantity, it is true, but strip away his 
pomp of language and epithet, his poetical commonplaces, his pon- 
derous magnificence, and you have left much of truth and nature, 
upon which his fame now chiefly rests. But how reduced is his bulk! 
Nor cun he vie, we say it deliberately, with Bryant, in the number, 
and the variety of images pregnant with delightful or with solemn 
thought, or of living pictures of beauty or of wild magnificence. 
Thomson does not paint like Bryant—who does paint like Bryant !— 
the cool silence of the native forest amidst its gray, old trunks, 
massy, tall, dark, and girt, perhaps, with the serpent-like embrace 
of some huge vine. Who like Bryant can then make you perceive 
some invisible breath, swaying at once all those lofty, green tops, 
until you feel your own spirit bowed down with the poet’s, 

——“ By the thought of boundless power 
And inaccessible majesty.” 
Or who like him can describe the beautiful, boundless unshorn 





the mind with image after image of surpassing loveliness or gran- 
deur, all bright and redolent with the unworn freshness of virgin 
novelty, until the reader's heart swells within him with a solemp 
joy, such as filled the poet's breast when first his eye took in the “en- 
circling vastness” of those plains! Who like him depicts the 
thousand exquisite peculiarities of our gorgeous and many coloured 
autumn? Or who like him the wilder beauties of our winter and 
its occasional glittering splendours,—such as they show even now 
while we write,—when every tree and shrub is cased in crystal, 
and beams with rainvow radiance in “ the slant sun of February *”’ 
But why attempt to enumerate such passages! Bryart is the very 
Tacitus of descriptive poetry. Every line of his presents some 
new and vivid picture, every word awakens some feeling or asso- 
ciation in unison with the scenes he portrays, Depicting na- 
ture’s works in their minuter, and by the vulgar eye unobserved, 
details, with a faithful and highly finished accuracy, he has the rare 
power of so harmonizing those details, as by means of that very 
minuteness to produce the grandest or sweetest general effects, and 
to stir up the deepest emotions that nature's own beauty or majesty 
can excite. 

Nor is his power confined to calling before the mind's eye scenes 
and objects of visual beauty, with the sentiments immediately 
springing from them, He often aims a higher flight. He can 

“ Rise to truth, and moralize his song,”’* 

What a vein of natural piety, deep and thoughtful, yet manly, 
cheerful and confiding, runs through his Thanatopsis, his Burial-place, 
his Forest Hymn and that to Death! He habituates us to look upon 
death with awe, but without fear, to view him as the good man's 
friend and deliverer ; as the mighty avenger, who cleanses the earth 
from its tyrants and deceivers, from its old idolatries, oppressions 
and impurities. Nor does our language contain any strain of lofty 
grave morality, superiour to the noble versesto the Past. Their lan- 
guage and versification remind us of Gray, exquisitely polished, yet 
showing the poet's labour only by their perfection, but the thoughts 
breathe a truly original, philosophical and Miltonick eloquence that 
Gray himself neverreached. Its train of majestick conceptions passes 
along before us, as in a sad and stately procession. There are the 
glorious past ages, and the old empires wrapped in sullenness and 
gloom, silent fame, lost arts, forgotten wisdom, labours of good to 
man, beauty and excellence unknown, “earth's wonder and her 
pride,’’ and allthe pageant of man’s life, gliding onward to the dim 
dominions of the unrelenting Past ; as though we saw through the 
gloom of long gone ages, the funeral pomp of some mighty sove- 
reign of the early world, Belus, or Ninus or Semiramis, Cyaxares, 
or Pharoah, with all their imperial power and magnificence, moving 
solemnly onward toward the tombs of their fathers, to the sound of 
grand and melancholy musick, 

Cicero somewhere tells us, that Cesar, that most accomplished 
of all herves, used to define eloquence as arising solely from the 
right choice of words, ‘ Verborum delectum originem esse cloquentia.” 
The criticism seems rather characteristick of the refined and eleggnt 
scholar than of the hero, and the assertion is doubtless far too 
broad. Still it is wonderful how much of truth there is in it— 
how much of the influence and effect of all poetry and eloquence, 
of every thing spoken or written with the intent of moving or of 
delighting, depends solely on the selection of fit words. In this 
respect Bryant is without a superiour. One of the peculiar charms 
of his poetry is his admirably felicitous selection of the simplest, 
but most strictly appropriate words. It is to this that he chiefly 
owes that power of condensation, which in a single page, a sonnet, 
a line, can call up image after image, or fill the mind with a crowd 
of emotions. Take, for an example of our meaning, the concluding 
lines of his verses addressed to a Greek boy—verses all of them 
worthy of Byron or our own Halleck. 

* And Greece decayed, dethroned, doth see 

Her youth rene in such as thee ; 

A shoot of that old vine that made 

The nations silent in its shade.” 

“ Silent in its shade.” How much is there in that single word! 
There is matter in it for whole stanzas ; yet amplify the idea and 
its poetry evaporates. 

This remarkable power of condensed expression, and felicitous 
choice of language, spring mainly from another characteristick which 
distinguishes Bryant,not merely from the ordinary mechanical weavers 
of second-hand versification, but from not a few writers of poetry of a 
much higher order than that. It is that all his poetry bears evidence 
that it is written by a man of clear good sense. It is true that there 
is very much more in it than sheer good sense alone can give ; but you 
perceive in every line, every word, that the author had the most dis- 
tinct idea of what he meantto say. Hence he has no empty pomp of 
words, no piling up of supernumerary epithets, ne use whatever of the 
phrases and imagery, that have come down as the common stock 

















fields of our western prairies, the gardens of the desert, crowding 





* Stooped to truth, and moralized his song.—P: pe. 
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property of all versifiers, no turning an idea round and round, and 
striving to put it in different lights, with the hope of making it im- 
pressive or intelligible. He never veils poverty of conception 
under a shower of splendid words, nor hides a half-meaning under 
impassioned diction. He has no affectations of mysterious misery 


or causeless misanthropy; no confusion, either ignorant or wilful, | 


of the everlasting distinctions of right and wrong, good and evil. 


He never aims to produce effect by the monstrous and unnatural | 


in sentiment, the extravagant and distorted in character, or the 
vague and misty in expression. 
and pure thoughts, and lively visions of beauty. These he always 


presents to his reader clearly defined in every part, and in their own | 
native colours, as vivid and as bright as the varied landscape, with | 
its towers, its ruins, and its snow-capped Alps, now appears to | 
ded and trans- | 





Bryant himself, as he views it through the 
parent atmosphere of Italy. 


He is now travelling on the continent of Europe. There his 


mind will be enriched and his genius kindled anew by glorious art 
and consecrated antiquity, as well as by Nature’s magnificence, | 
hallowed by recollections of history, learning and song. We know | 
that his country will hereafter gather rich fruits from such travels. | 
We have sometimes wished, that among these fruits should be | 
one large and continuous work, in which he would call in the interest | 
of character, incident and story, in aid of the charms of description, | 


reflection and sentiment. But his is a mind that must choose its 
own tasks. 
We have, then, but one charge to give him—but one wish to ex- 


press as to the direction and employment of his mind and genius. 


His mind is fertile in noble | 


His is a genius that “will not be commanded.” | 


with water from Zowan, (Zama)—the spot where the last great 
battle was fought between Hannibal and Scipio. In the distance, 
in front, were the three hills on which the once mighty city stood 
in all its glory—no vestige of the splendid temple of Esculapius, or 
the citadel of Byrsa was to be seen. A lonely tower, erected by the 
good St. Louis of France, in which he died, serves to announce to 
|| the approaching ship, that this was the Promontorium Carthagea. 

We wound round the base of the mountain. It was scarcely ten 
o'clock, and we had the day before us. Near one of the ruins 
there were a few Arab tents—several women were weaving akind of 
coarse cloth, with uncovered faces; some were attending on their 
goats—their eyes were dark as the gazelle’s, and their complexions a 
deep olive, tinged and burnt with the sun. We mingled sociably 
with these peasants; and one, whose regular features, and pretty 
mouth and teeth might have enchained an anchorite, seated herself 
‘| on the broken shaft of a column, and partook freely of the refresh- 
ments we had brought from the carriage. The count was busy in 
sketching the scenery and objects around us, and the dragoman re- 
garded me with great uneasiness, and told the Arab girl frequently 
to cover her face, which she laughingly refused to do. 

“ Excellenza—it is dangerous—it is not our custom. Should you 
be seen conversing with a Moslem woman, your life—my life— 
might be in danger.” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense, Halil; no one is present but ourselves ; 
no one can betray us; sit down and interpret to me what the wild 
girl of Carthage has to say.” 

‘* Are you quite happy ?” 

“Certainly. Allah protects me—the sun that shines on you 


| 
| 





It is the same which he himself, some years ago, earnestly enforced | shines also on me. Our goats are there—there also are the orange, 


upon his friend Cole, when that excellent painter was about to visit | the date and lemon tree. We weave our cloth, milk our goats, sleep | 


Europe for improvement in his art. 


“« Thy heart shall bear to Europe's strand 
A living image of thy native land ; 
* * * * . * * * 

Lone lakes—savannas, where the bison roves ; 

Rocks rich with summer gerlands—solemn streams ; 

Skies, where the desert eagle wheels and screams ; 
Spring bloom and autumn blaze of boundless groves. 
Fair scenes shall greet thee, where thou goest—fair, 

But different—every where the trace ol uen, 

Paths, homes, graves, ruins, from the lowest glen 
To where life shrinks from the fierce Alpine air. 
Gaze on them, till the tears shall dim thy sight ; 
But keep tiat earlier, wilder image bright.” 








While the above was in preparation for the press, a communication 
was received, by the Editor of the Mirror, from Mr. Bryant, en- 
closing an original poem, written since his arrival at Florence. This 
is inserted in another column of the present impression. It proves 
that the hope just expressed in his own language will not be dis- 
appointed, and that, amid all the new and stirring conceptions that a | 
residence in Italy must awaken in such a mind, his thoughts and | 
affections constantly wander back to the land of his birth and his love. | 





PAPERS FROM THE DESK O 


F AN EDITOR. | 
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A DAY AT CARTHAGE. 





BY M. M. NOAH. 





“ Appa.Lan, tell Halil to put the horses to the cabriolet—we | 
wiil ride to Carthage.” 

“The horses, excellenza?” said Abdallah, with visible surprise | 
and astonishment. ‘ Why not the animals?” for so he called the 
mules ; “it is degrading to hitch a noble creature, like the horse, to | 
a carriage ; besides, altissimo senor, it is not usanga in this country.” 

Abdallah was an old Persian, who had been, for many years, | 
dragoman to the consulate, and was brought to Tunis from Derne 
by General Eaton. His beard was gray and “ grisly,” a kind of | 
pepper-and-salt, long and thick. Mussulmen generally appearmuch | 
older than they really are; their dress, their shaven and turbaned 
head, their long, white beards, give to a man of sixty years the ap- 
pearance of eighty. Abdallah was the guard or porter; he was at | 
his post always at dawn of day, with a little wicker basket, con- 
taining bread, a few olives, and, sometimes, fish; and he would | 
carefully watch the entrance, until the voice of the faithful, from the 
minaret of the masques, aunounced the setting sun and evening- 
prayer. Halil brought forth the mules and harnessed them to the 
carriage. Ho was the second dragoman—a noble-looking Turk, of 
twenty-two—neuarly six feet in height—an intelligent, manly face, | 
with fierce-looking mustaches—a short, curly beard, and an air of 
proud defiance. He hung his yatagan by his side, and tucked a 
pair of pistols in his girdle, and brought forth his horse. It was a 
splendid white Barbary courser, with long flowing tail and mane; | 
the ends of which, and the hoofs, were tipped with a brown juice 
from the henna—his head hung down, with a sleepy look, yet there 
was occasionally a fiery glance that shot from his eye—-and he 
reared, and snorted, and sprang forth with energy, as his manly 
rider vaulted on the high-peaked Moorish saddle. 

Count Camilla Borgia, a Neapolitan general, and a descendant 
of the great Cesar Borgia, a man of talent, and on his travels, 
seated himself with me in the carriage, and we passed through the 
heavy gates of Tunis, and entered on the level plains that lead to 
Carthage. It was a lovely day in May—the wild roses grew in 
abundance, throwing their fragrance around, and perfuming the air 
with a thousand odours ; the grass was green and high, and the olive 
and coroob trees were in full blossom. What a splendid climate! 
how pure and balsamick was the soft breeze coming down from the | 


1 in cur tents, are here to-day, and to-morrow may be at Bizerta. We 
|| pay tribute to the kyaand no one disturbs us.” 
“ How prettily you talk. Were you ever in love ?” 


“Oh, always. I love my father, he is my lord—my mother, she 


|| tired of us, they marry again. 


| 


|| is my mistress ; I love my brother and Sidi Yuseff, the mufti. I 
love my flock, I love the air, the sky, the spangles in the heavens, 
the flowers that bloom around me.” 

She spoke rapidly, and her large, black melting eye flashed as she 
spoke with wildness and expression. 
| “Tt is another kind of love that I mean. You are not married ” 

“No.” 

“ Have you a heart?” 

“ What is it?” 

“The seat of life and happiness, of pain and anxiety ; it throbs 
and beats in unison with our feelings. Give me your hand—there : 
do you not feel it beat?” 

“Oh, is it that! I have one also—it beats just as yours; feel 


|| mine.” 





The dragoman was quite uneasy at the reciprocal discovery of 
hearts which we were making, and paced rapidly to and fro, then 
stopped short again to translate from the Arabick the rapid sentences 


| of the girl. 


‘If you had a husband surely you would love him better than the 
old mufti or your flock ?” 

“No, not so; we never seek our husbands; they are brought to 
us, and we must marry them—it is the custom ; and, when they are 
We are their slaves ; we work for 
them; carry their burdens; eat when they have done, and keep 
awake while they sleep : Allah will have it so and we are content.” 

‘“‘ Why should I make this poor girl unhappy by painting in vivid 
colours the passion of love—by exhibiting the silken chains of the 
heart ; by breaking through the happiness of her pastoral life, and 
showing her the picture of the world ; its fascinations and attractions ; 
its glare and glitter; its pleasures and miseries? No, I will not do 
it—here she lives amidst the broken columns of antiquity, serene 
and happy in conscious innocence and enviable purity.” 

The girl took from the corner of her woollen mantilla, that grace- 
fully enveloped her whole person, a few silver coins of the Cesars ; 
a few copper dinarii and some broken pieces of glass which she had 
discovered among the ruins, and offered to sell them to me for a 
piastre. I gave her a golden maboob, which made her eyes sparkle 
with delight, and she looked her thanks in a most bewitching manner. 

Count Borgia had nearly finished a drawing of the spacious cis- 
terns, still in excellent preservation, which contained the water for 
the use of the great city. We rose to ascend the hill, and went through 
the subterranean apartments, doubtless used as granaries, but which 
Lady Montague mistook for the chambers of the elephants. 

“ Sidi,” said the Arab girl, “I can show you from the summit 
Cafe Tibbib and Tarbarca—it is a beautiful sight ; shall, I go?” 

She called her goats together, and the bells of the little herd tink- 
led as they grouped around her, and, with a sprig of the melancholy 


the rough and thorny path to the tower of St. Louis. The view 
from the summit was inexpressibly beautiful. The blue and calm 
waves of the Mediterranean lay before us; to the right, the magni- 
ficent bay and harbour; the lake and mountains to the left; at a 


| distance of ten miles, were the ruins of Utica, and the senate 


house ; the river Bagrada, on which Regulus killed the great serpent. 
We selected a shady retreat for dinner, after having surfeited our- 





| selves on the beauties of a landscape and water scene, which can 


only be imagined, not described. The cloth was spread on a piece 
| of table lawn, and the contents of the hamper emptied. The Arab 
| girl ate a beccafico and the wing of a pheasant, with some comfitures, 
| and drank a glass of sherbet ; the dragoman wrapped in his handker- 
| chief an interdicted bottle of Burgundy, which, in spite of the laws 


i t 
|| rested on a broken 


cypress in hand, she waved it over them, and ascended with us | 


slept, with her cypress bough. Iwas restless and perturbed ; the 
scenes around me awoke so many reminiscences of history; were 
big with so many great events, that I dreamed I saw them all before 
me in real and substantial existence! Methought the Arab girl led 
me by the hand across the patio of a noble palace, like the Parthe- 
non at Athens, yet more lofty and magnificent ; from the portals of 
which issued hosts of armed men, with shield and helmet ready for 
the field. All was bustle, hurry and confusion. A figure like the 
fabled Hercules, with a brazen helmet, a shield of burnished gold, and 
a sword which flashed and sparkled in the sun as he waved it aloft, 
called aloud to arms; while the shrill trumpet sounded loud and long 
from the battlements. It was Hannibal who stood before me; the 
Arab girl beckoned me along; I could not withdraw my eyes from 
a figure so noble and commanding, so fearless and heroick ; but 
what was the cause of this sudden movement, this rush to arms, this 
clangour of sword and shield and waving of banners? From the ci- 
tade] we looked toward the Promontorium Appolonis, when lo, my- 
riads of barks were making toward the cape and landing troops. It 
was Scipio, surnamed Africanus, who came to end the second punick 
war. The troops land—their battering-rams—the chariots and cha- 
rioteers—the old guard—the young recruits—the pikes and spears 
appeared like a forest—they march onward toward Zama—Scipio, 
the young and gentle warriour, at their head. Now the troops of Han- 
|| nibal pass through the suburbs of Mendracium, and make for the bat- 
|| tle; the cry of vengeance is heard ; they meet, and the clash of swords 
and shields reverberates like thunder; they are mixed and commin- 
i gled in dreadful confusion ; shouts and blows, and neighing steeds, 
! and the clang of trumpets drowning the cries of the wounded! 
| Hark, ‘tis the voice of Hannibal piercing through the din of battle ! 
“What ho, there, ye Brutii!—urge on your elephants—drive 
them through the ranks—strike your spears into their powerful 
sides. Ha! well done, well done. On, on my faithful Gauls— 
|| dash through the cohorts of that slave Massinissa. Who is it that 
'| heads the centre of the enemy? By all the gods, ’tis Scipio in per- 
son ; and, there too on the left wing, is Lelius. Forward, forward 
|| my Mauritanians. Ha! well struck; the wing gives way. No, 
|| no, they open only to give a passage to the furious elephants ; they 
| pass without trampling the foe under foot. What squadron of 
|| horse is that galloping from the field! It is, it is the faithless Legu- 
| rians. Oh Mars, let me not forget in this dark hour, that I conquered 
|| on the banks of Tacinus, at Trebia, Thrasymene and Canne. Up 
with the third line! Your pikes, Carthagenians, your pikes! Han- 
H nibal leads you on!” 
| The cry was loud and furious—the onset dreadful. The fight was 
| fierce and long. Scipio formed his troops in one entire line, and 
|| the cavalry of Lelius fell on the rear of the Carthagenians, and all 
| was rout, carnage and confusion. The battle was lost, and Carthage 











|| was the prey of the victor. Methought I also saw Scipio Emilianus 


invest Carthage in the third punick war. ‘Asdrubal commands the 
| citadel ; the splendid temple of Esculapius is one sheet of fire, and 
| the noble wife of Asdrubal throws herself and children into the flames. 


\| I hear the shouts of the victors, the crash of the falling columns ; 


| the A@tna of fire and smoke, which crackles in all directions; the 
| serioks of women ; the imprecations of the deserters and mer- 
cenaries broke with horrid yells on my ear, and I started on my 


|| feet from this terrifying dream. How changed was the scene! 
|| The sun, in mellow tints, hovered over the mountains of Hammam 


| Leef ; the flamingo was sailing through the calm air, his golden 


| feathers tipped with the rays of the glorious luminary ; the bees 


|| Were humming around me, and fluttering on the wild-rose bushes ; 


the mules, freed from their harness, were browsing where once stood 
he triple wall of Carthage ; the dragoman, like a faithful sentinel, 
plinth of verd antique marble ; Count Borgia was 
neatly arranging the drawings in his portfolio; and the wild Arab 
| girl, not the least interesting in the group, had collected.her little 
| flock around her, and was preparing to leave us for the tents of her 
| tribe in the valley below. How silent, how placid and still was the 
| spot on which a mighty city once stood, and millions moved in 
| bustling activity. Where are the gallant spirits which led the cohorts 


'| to battle and to victory? Where was the lovely queen who founded 


| this great emporium? Where were Cato, Jugurtha, and Sempro- 
| nius? Where, in later times, Lanctantius, St. Cyprian, St. Louis 
| of France, and Charles the fifth? Their footsteps had pressed the 


'| soil on which we now stood ; the corroding hand of time ‘was on 


them ; the air, the sky, the sun and the sea were the same : yet they 
were gone! So it has ever been, so it will ever be. Ambition— 


_ || proud, anxious, restless ambition—might here receive a salutary 


lesson. 

The coachman cracked his whip and the carriage rattled by the 
broken arches of the noble aqueduct destroyed by the Goths and 
Vandals, and we entered Tunis in the soft and mellow twilight, as 
the faithful were repairing to their mosques for the evening prayer. 
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SCENES FROM LIFE. 
AFTER THE MANNER OF FASHIONABLE NOVELISTS. 








BY JOHN INMAN. 





A youne exquisite of the highest finish was practising @ recherché 
| attitude on a chaise-longue in the salon of a superb mansion, one 
| bright morning in February—skimming, the while, over the feuilles 
| of a “ Courrier des dames,” which the valet had just brought in, 
from the bureau of the blanchisseuse, where it had been passed 


of Mahomet, he emptied at a distance, in a trice. The heat was || under a hot iron, lest there should be any dampness hanging about 


snow-capped mountains of Hamman Leef, and sweeping through | oppressive, and on preparing for a siesta, the Arab girl threw her- || the paper, that might give the readgracold. The apartment was 
the gorge across the ancient suburbs of Mendracium! Here was | self against a bank enamelled with flowers, and most hospitably and || a perfect temple of luxury; the carpet was Persian, so thick and 
the broken line of that noble aqueduct which furnished Carthage 


: affectionately placed my head on her lap, and fanned me while I | 





| soft that wn enfant might have been suffered to fall from any mode- 
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with such tact and skill as to give even to sallow cheeks the 
rougeatre bloom of a Hebe ; the furniture was of the most splendid 


woods covered with buhl-work of actual gold ; a pendule that might |! owner, it seemed, chose to keep a profound secret. 


serve as a prince’s ransom stood on the porphyry mantel-piece, re- 
flected in a Venetian miroir that reached in a single plate to the 


lofty plafond; a nymph of the most perfectly graceful pose, 
and the purest of Parian marble, attitudinized in each corner ; porte- 


feuilles of rare paintings and large volumes of the richest reliure and || 


the most elaborate tooling were scattered in studied disorder over 
the centre table; a magnificent organ stood in a large recess: ta- 
bleauz by the first masters hung on the walls in frames, whose ela- 
borate carving made it a matter of doubt whether painting or frame 
were the most precious; and to complete this catalogue raisonnée 
which might serve for an upholsterer's bill, the sofas, ottomans and 
fauteuils, were loaded with eider-down cushions of silk, and velvet 
blazing with gold embroidery. The Sybarite, for whose enjoyment 
all these luxuries were e¢alés, and whose presence and emploi have 
already been mentioned, was a jeune homme of good famille, and, as 
may be supposed, bien doué de richesses ; but he had become blasé 
of splendour and pleasures, and his worn, though elegant features, 
had already begun to assume that lassé expression which marks the 
roué, and indicates the perpetual manque of some novel excitement. 
As his eye glanced over the columns, however, the listlessness of 
his regard gave place to a sudden sparkle of animation, and half 
rising from his luxurious attitude, he called out “Mary, dearest— 
cousin Mary! viens a moi, toute de suite; I have quelque chose to 
show you in this most charmant of courriers-des-dames.” A cur- 
tain of crimson silk that hung from ceiling to floor on one side of 
room, parted as if by its own impulse, and a beautiful fairy creature 


came bounding in with a step so light, as scarcely to make its print || 


on the thick, soft “pile” of the Persian carpet, and almost before 
the voice that had called her was silent, she had crossed the spacious 
apartment and flung herself on her knees at his side. 

“ Qu’est-ce-que c'est, beau cousin,” she exclaimed ; “ what tresor 
have you found to put such a gai tone in your voice this morning! 
Has your favorite horse won the plate, or somebody run away with 
the girl you don’t want to marry, or the packet arrived with the 
grayhounds you’ve been expecting so long, or a new danseuse come 
out at the opera, or——” 

“No, Mary, dear; none of your guesses are right—but tenez— 
or, rather, ecoutez, while I read to you this affche, and tell me, if 
you don’t think it superbe payable—delicious !” 

The young Sybarite actually se tenait debout, while he read to his 
cousin Mary this touching appeal : 


“ Avis TO THE LADIES.—The writer of this card is a jeune homme 
of figure, fashion and fortune; that is, he is possessed of youth, 
health, un air distingué, a person sans tache, teeth comme la neige, 
a natural curl, large, dark, hazel eyes, and is six feet high—which 
qualities no woman of bon-ton will object to his estimating at fifty 
thousand dollars. His friends and acquaintance all move in the 
exclusive circles, and his artiste is the celebrated W. He has kept 
a stanhope until within the last month, and intends to do so again, 
when his affaires are arrangées, which he feels confident will soon 
take place, principally by means of this advertisement. He has 
hitherto avoided le mariage, although more than one excellent parti 
has been at his disposal ; but /es circonstances have effected a change 
in his sentimens, and he is now convinced, that the best thing a 
man in his situation can do, is to marry. He will make no étalage 
of his disposition or habitudes; merely remarking, en passant, that 
he feels himself perfectly competent to faire le bonheur of any lady, 
non troppo esigente, and conclude with the assurance, that his offer 
is made en toute sincerité, and that any lady, whose wishes point 
toward connubial felicity, will find this an opportunity not to be 
neglected. 

“The writer hopes that no lady will answer this, except such as are 
under thirty, (his own age is twenty-seven,) possessed of consider- 
able personal charms, and at least fifty thousand dollars—that being 
la somme, as already mentioned, at which he values his own attrac- 
tions and his Liberté. 

‘* That ladies may satisfy themselves of his claims sur leur regard, 
he will be at the museum on Monday, Wednesday and Friday even- 
ings of la semaine prochaine, from seven to nine o'clock, with a 
white mouchorr in one hand, and wna tabachiera in the other—dressed 
in a green frock-coat, red vest and trousers of that delicious nu- 
ance, soupir d'une araignée, mouranie denvie. And as his motives 
are des plus honorables, he hopes that he will be met in a similar 
spirit, by une assemblage nombreuse et distinguée de l'esprit et de la 








rate height on its downy expanse, without fear of the slightest mal ; 
the walls were covered with papier de velours of the richest hues 
and most costly fabrick; the windows were plate glass, tinged with || mask. The figure was certainly one of the finest that ever displayed 
the most delicate nuances of orange, purple and crimson, disposeés || themselves to the admiring eyes of a sculptor or painter, or lady” 
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poor, married and single, maid, wife, and widow ; but the curiosity 
of the visiters was but partially gratified, for the gentleman wore a 


looking out for a husband; but how munch of the fifty thousand was | 
to be set down as the share of the face thereunto belonging, the | 


| 





“ C'est dien drole, isn’t it?” said Mr. Rufus M‘Laughlan, who had 
been to Paris. 

“ Maraviglioso,” answered his friend, who was taking lessons in | 
| Italian. | 
| _ “Is it a mystification, or a serious project '” queried Mr. Arthur 
| Hildebrand. | 
| “ Senon é vero, é ben trovato,” answered the little beauty, whom | 
| he called his cousin Mary. 
“Tt can’t be Marsdon,” said another young fashionable ; “he’s | 
| cleaned out, I know, and is looking out for a rich wife ; but he’s not | 
| so tall as this fellow by ‘un demi téte ;’ does nobody know him ?” 
[This youth was sorely puzzled among the genders. ] 

“ Je ne connais lui pas—tu ne connais lui pas—il ne connais lui 
pas,” answered Miss Aurelia Wiggins, who had just got into her | 
conjugations, but had not yet solved the mystery of the supplying | 
| pronouns. Etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. | 





In a small room, plainly, but comfortably furnished, and warmed | 
by an excellent fire of the best Peach Orchard, and before a table 
on which was displayed a very attractive-looking supper of cold 
beef, stewed oysters, bread, butter, etc. etc. garnished with sundry 
black bottles, that seemed to have “ brown stout” legibly imprinted 
on their rotund bodies, sat two individuals of the human species and | 
| of the ruder sex. At the moment of their introduction to the reader, | 
they were just commencing their assault upon the vivres spread be- | 
fore them, and their conversation was therefore of a somewhat in- | 
congruous character ; but enough may perhaps be gathered from | 
it, for our purpose. 

“Let me give you a slice of this beef, Wilkins—or would you | 
prefer the oysters ?” 

“ Beef first, my boy ; I always like to lay a solid foundation. | 
What do you think of my project !” 

“ Better, now, to tell the truth, than I did at first ; you have done 
wonders for me.” 

“This beef is not bad; I'll thank you for a touch of black jack | 
yonder.” 
“Will you draw for yourself! The corkscrew is on your side 
of the table. "What put the notion into your head!” | 
“ Faith, I don’t know ; I had read, somewhere, that curiosity was 
a universal failing, and this seemed a good plan enough of trying it.” 
“Who wrote your advertisement for yout’ A French dancing- | 
master, I should think.” 
“No, I did it myself, by the help of a grammar and dictionary, | 





and one of Lady Blessington’s novels. I suppose it won’t do to try 
it again?” 
‘No, three such houses are enough for one little frolick ; all my 


wonders put together never brought me half the money in any one 


week before. You will keep dark, of course.” | 
“Why, yes; the fifty dollar bill you promised me is tolerably | 
good pay for making fools of half the city, and if you have a mind | 
to leave the thing unexplained, I won't spoil the sport by blabbing. | 
But the temptation is agreat one. Now I'll take an oyster, if you | 
please.” [Cetera desunt. | 
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| THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 


Tuis eminent portrait-painter, since his return to his fellow-citi- 

| zens of New-York, has found that absence makes no change in their | 
just admiration of his talents, and is studio is thronged with repre-_ 
' sentations of wealth, worth and beauty. But it is not only portraits 

| that we find there: a striking and masterly historical composition | 
, graced his easel, when last we visited him. This scene, to which his | 
| pencil has given a new and additional life, may be found in the 
Bride of Lammermoor, of Sir Walter Scott. | 











beauté. Address V. B. O. S. through the post-office.” 


“ Voila, belle et bonne ; what do you think of that for a portrait | 
charmant ?” exclaimed our hero, with an ineffable smile of amuse- | 
ment. * Will you put into the lottery ?” | 

“« Almeno, I will be there to see, Arthur; you will be my cavaliere, | 


will you not?” 


‘* Comptez sur moi, dear coz ; and now ring for the horses and | sen of her ambitious mother. The painter has exhibited the lovely 


let us be off for a ride.” | 





The proprietor of the museum never rejoiced in such a crowded 
salon as on each of the three nights specified by the gentleman of | 
the white mouchoir and the “sigh of the spider dying of envy.” | 
Never so great a lion as he had roared on the wastes of the Zahara; 
never had elephant shown such a power to draw, under the burning 
sun that gleams on the broad expanse of the sacred Ganges. Four- 
fifths of the population became, all of a sudden, strongly attached to 
all manner of “ ologies,” and the stuffed tigers and lizards, and boa- 
constrictors and pelicans, the cases of shells and boxes of butter- 
flies, the monkeys and mummies and microscopes, cosmoramas and 
crocodiles, were the exclusive rage, and the theme of general ad- 
miration. He was there, true to his promise, and hundreds were 
there to behold him; women and men, old and young, rich and 








| been driven to sign a contract of marriage with Bucklaw, the cho- 


| Our readers are all well acquainted with this tragick story of the | 

great novelist. The scene selected by the painter is that in which 
the Master of Ravenswood bursts unexpectedly into the hall of Ra- | 

| venswood Castle, then the property of Sir William Ashton, at the 

' moment when Lucy Ashton, his betrothed, has, by long persecution, | 


| victim at the moment when the reproaches of her lover, added to | 
previous misery, overthrow her mental faculties and produce the | 
commencement of that alienation of reason, which terminates in | 
| the catastrophe of the story. The figure of the gentle maid is ex- 
| quisitely lovely. The haughty mother stands in an attitude of stern | 
| defiance, justifying the revocation of her daughter's former contract. 
| The clergyman is, for expression and every desirable adjunct that | 
| the mind or pencil of the artist could be required to convey to his 
| canvass, perfect. The Master of Ravenswood is truly characte- , 
| ristick, and fills the spectator with the grand ideas with which the au- | 
| thor of the story has so successfully invested the high-souled noble, 
reduced to poverty, trampled upon by an artful oppressor, and sup- | 
posing himself deserted by the woman he loves. This picture, when | 
it shall be seen at Clinton-hall, next May, will establish Mr. Inman's 
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| 
reputation as an historical painter. \ 





EARTH. 


BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 





A midnight black with clouds is in the sky. 
T seem to feel upon my limbs the weight 
Of its vast allie shadow. All in vain 
Turns the tired eye in search of form; no star 
Pierces the pitchy veil; no ruddy blaze, 
From dwellings lighted by the cheerful hearth, 
Tinges the flowering summits of the grass. 
No sound of life is heard, no village hum, 
Nor measured tramp of footstep in the path, 
Nor rush of wing, while, on the breast of Earth, 
I lie, and listen to her mighty voice : 
A voice of many tones—sent up from streams 
That wander through the gloom, from woods unseen, 
Swayed by the sweeping of the tides of air, 
From rocky chasms where darkness dwells all day, 
And hollows of the great invisible hills, 
And sands that edge the ocean, stretching far 
Into the night—a melancholy sound ! 

Oh, Earth! dost thou, too, sorrow for the past, 
Like man, thy offspring? Do I hear thee mourn 
Thy childhood's unreturning hours, thy springs— 
Brief time of genial airs and melody— 

The gentle generations of thy flowers, 

And thy majestick groves of olden time, 

Gone with the tribes they sheltered! Dost thou wail 
For that fair age, of which the poets tell, 

Ere yet the winds grew keen with frost, or fire 

Fell with the rains, or spouted from the hills 

To blast thy greenness, while the virgin night 

Was guiltless and salubrious as the day? 

Or haply dost thou grieve for those that die— 

For living things, that trod awhile thy face, 

The love of thee and heaven—and now they sleep, 
Mixed with the shapeless dust on which thy herds 
Trample and graze! I, too, must grieve with thee, 
O’er loved ones lost; their graves are far away, 
Upon thy mountains; yet, while I reciine, 

Alone, in darkness, on thy naked soil, 

The mighty nourisher and burial-place 

Of man, I feel that I embrace their dust. 

Ha! how the murmur deepens! I perceive 
And tremble at its dreadful import. Earth 
Uplifts a general cry for guilt and wrong, 

And Heaven is listening. The forgotten graves 
Of the heart-broken utter forth their plaint. 

The dust of her who loved and was betrayed, 

And him who died neglected in his age ; 
The sepulchres of those who for waniad 

Laboured, and earned the recompense of scorn ; 
Ashes of martyrs for the truth, and bones 

Of those who, in the strife for liberty, 

Were heaten down; their corses given to dogs— 
Their names to infamy—all find a voice. 

The nook in which the captive, overtoiled, 

Lay down to rest at last, and that where lie 
Childhood's sweet blossoms, crushed by cruel hands, 
Send up a plaintive sound. From battle-fields, 
Where heroes madly drove and dashed their hosts 
Against each other, rises up a noise, 

As if the armed multitudes of dead 

Stirred in their heavy slumber. Mournful tones 
Come from the green abysses of the sea— 

A story of the crimes the guilt sought 

To hide beneath its waves. The glens, the groves, 
Paths in the thickets, pools of running brook, 

And banks and depths of lake, and streets and lanes 
Of cities, now that living sounds are hushed, 
Murmur of violence and robbery, 

And fraud committed from the first of time. 

Here, where I rest, around me lie the vales 
Of Italy, that ancient nurse of men, 

And field of the tremendous warfare waged 
*Twixt good and evil. Who, alas, shall dare 
Interpret to man’s ear the mingled voice 

From all her ways, and walls, and streams, and shores, 
And hills, and fruitful fieldst Old dungeons breathe 
Of horrours veiled from history ; the stones 

Of crumbling amphitheatres, where flowed 

The life-blood of the warriour-slave, cry out ; 
The fanes of old religions, the proud piles 

Reared with the spoil of empires, yea, the hearths 
Of cities dug from their volcanick graves, 

Report of human suffering, and shame, 

And folly. Even the common dust, among 

The springing corn, and vine-rows, witnesses 

To ages of oppression. Ah, I hear 

A murmur of confused languages, 

The utterance of nations now no more. 

Driven out by mightier, as the days of heaven 
Chase one another from the sky. The blood 

Of freemen, shed by freemen, til! strange lords 
Came in the hour of weakness, and made fast 

The yoke their children wear, appeals to heaven. 

What, then, shall cleanse thy bosom, gentle Earth, 
From all its painful memories of guilt? 

The whelming flood, or the renewing fire, 
Or the slow change of time!’ that so, at last, 
The horrid tale of perjury and strife, 

Murder and spoil, which men call history, 
May seem a fable, like the inventions to’ 

By poets of the gods of Greece. Oh, thou, 
Who sittest far beyond the Atlantick deep, 
Among the sources of thy glorious streams, 
My native Land of Groves! a newer 

In the great record of the world is thine ; 
Shall it be fairer? Fear, and friendly Hope, 
And Envy watch the issue, while the lines, 
By which thou wilt be judged, are written down. 
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THE BLACKSMITH OF CLONMEL. 





BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 





CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


A weppine!—O, how my* heart bounded when I was told that I | 
should go to a wedding! The room was lighted up in a moment ! 
The boys and girls, in their holyday clothes, were ranged along | 
the floor! The fiddlers began! The dance was led off! All was | 
hilarity and motion. My head swam round! No wonder! I had | 
only just entered my fourteenth year. 

I was dressed, and down in the little parlour, an hour before the 
time—the finest lady in all Clonmel! White frock! white sash! 
white gloves! white shoes, with white rosettes! every thing 
white! The party resided about six miles from the town, upon the 
Carrick-upon-Suir road. A common market car, upon which was 
thrown a bed, with a quilt over it, and which was festooned with 
ropes, round the sides, and at the back, for the purpose of support- 
ing the feet, was a mode of conveyance, at that time, not uncom- 
mon, or despised, among the respectable tradesmen, and even the 
middle gentry. Such was our vehicle upon that happy day. "Twas 
at the door to the minute—though I thought it would never arrive— 
and off we set ! 

O! the weary, weary Irish miles! I thought we had travelled 
twice the distance long before we came to the first mile-stone. 
The second and the third cost a huge effort of patience; but we 
accomplished them at last. 

“Thank heaven!’ cried I, when we came to the fourth, ‘we 
have only two miles more to go.” 

“Hush!” said my mother, with a reproving look. 

“We must stop!” cried the owner of the car, “the horse has 
lost a shoe !” 

‘“‘ Were we ever to get to the wedding !” 

A forge was fortunately at hand. The horse was taken out, and 
the process of replacing the shoe was promptly commenced by the 
smith—a young man remarkable for his extraordinary stature, as 
well as for his countenance—which even to me, a child as I was, 
appeared to be the most prepossessing I had ever looked upon. In | 
less than fifteen minutes, all was right ; we were re-seated in the 
car and upon our road again. 

“That’s a fine young man, that Phil Brennan!” remarked 
the carman to my mother. 

‘“‘A very fine young man, indeed !” was her reply. 

“‘Troth is he, ma’am! and though that arm of his is as hard as 
the anvil he works upon, yet his heart is as soft as a baby’s. That’s | 
he that Jerry Lynch’s daughter is in love with—and no blame to 
her, though she were a lady in her own right! Gentle. or simple— 
high blood or low blood—out of the county or in the county— 
there’s not the like of Phil Brennan, ma’am !” 

“Ts it true, Mick, that the young man is fond of her?” inquired 
my mother. 

“Dying for her, ma’am! Stark mad to get her. Sorrow the 
wake or fair he goes to now, unless Jerry Lynch’s daughter is 
there—and he that used to be such a devil among 1“ 

“ Mick !” interrupted my mother, “is it true that his grand- 
father was cousin german to the earl of B—.” 

“True, as that I am Mick Quinlan that’s driving yees, madam. 
But, as I was saying, nothing in the shape of dimity or muslin 
does Phil Brennan care for now, except Jerry Lynch's daughter! 
He ! that but a year ago * 

“ But, Mick !”’ again interrupted my mother, “is it true that Jerry 
Lynch is as rich as they say he is?” 

“Every pennerth!’’ answered Mich, “ but, ma’am, that Phil 
Brennan ,” continued he, sticking to his point. 

* OQ, Mick! Mick!” as perseveringly interrupted my mother. 

“What's the matter, ma’am?” 

‘The foot rope is giving. way !” 

“The dickens a bit!” exclaimed Mick. “Tis as fast and as 
strong as a cable, ma’am! But, ma’am, this Phil Brennan !— 

“The sacking is half off the car, Mick !” cried my mother. 

“Half off the car, ma’am!” echoed Mick. ‘* Where, ma'am? 























I'll be bound it sits as snug and smooth all round as if it were lying 
in a tester bedstead, ma’am! Well, ma’am, did you never hear that | 
this Phil Brennan—” 

“Yes, Mick!” at last interrupted my mother, thinking that toan- | 
ticipate him was the only way, ‘“*I have heard that Phil Bren- 
nan was once a very naughty boy; but if you please, Mick, we’ll 
not talk of that now!” glancing a significant look toward me. 

“O, you are right,” said Mick, “I understand you, ma’am! 
To talk about such matters would do no harm to you and me; but 
tis as well to be sure that somebody should not know what a devil—” 

Mick could get no farther. ‘Silence, Mick!” peremptorily ex- 
claimed my mother. Mick coloured, dropped his head, like a balk- 
ed child, and half sulkily drove on. 

A quarter of an hour brought us to our destination. It was an 
evening of wonders to me! Everything so fine! Everything so joy- | 
ous! as if care and sorrow were banished out of the world, and 
nothing but plenty and happiness was evermore to reign in it. There 
was not a sad—there was not a thoughtful face in the whole roon— 
save one; and from that face from the moment I looked upon it, 
child as I was, I could scarcely take my eyes the whole of the. 
evening ; it was so fair, so soft, so melancholy, so full of sweet- | 
ness! Its owner was one of the bridemaids. 


She was somewhat taller than the bride, by the side of whom she 








|| The company became at length so numerous, that the dancers had 








* The facts of this tale were communicated to me by a lady. 


was standing, dressed in a frock of snow; with shoulders and a neck 
that vied with the frock, and arms of the same extraordinary white- 
ness. J was no judge of shapes, but I cannot describe the pleasure 
with which I looked upon the latter. They were uncovered nearly 
to the shoulder. There was something in their mould, unlike any 
thing of the kind I had ever seen before; while the skin, particu- 
larly on the inside, where it absolutely seemed to shine with a light 
of its own, exhibited a glossy transparency through which you saw, 
here and there, a vein as clear as through a glass ! 

‘Who is that?” inquired I of my mother. 

“Tis Jerry Lynch’s daughter, my dear.” 

“Is Jerry Lynch a cousin to an earl?” 

“No! Why do you ask ?” 

“His daughter is so like a lady,” rejoined I. 

“You are very right, my dear,” remarked my mother, ‘there is 
nothing like her in the room !” 

I remember I drew myself up for a moment, but the very next one 
resumed my previous position, and stood staring at Jerry Lynch’s 
daughter, scarcely conscious that my mother had been drawn aside 
by a friend who had something particular to say to her. I felt my- 
self irresistibly attracted toward the fair object of my contemplation ; 
and, before I knew what I was about, I found myself beside her, ad- 
miring the more than silky feel of her arm as my hand glided up 
and down the round and pendent column, unnoticed by its abstracted 
mistress. Remember, I was little more than a girl of fourteen at 
the time—frank, confiding and impulsive. 

At length in the midst of my pleasing occupation, a slight start 
arrested me, and caused me to look up in the face of the bridemaid— 
it was as pale as that of a corpse. I was sure that something had 
alarmed her; and, looking around me to ascertain the cause, I saw 
a young man approaching her, handsome enough, but with an eye 
of an exceedingly unprepossessing expression. 

The company were going to dance, and as soon as he came up to 
her he asked her to be his partner. She faltered out something, but 
I could not hear distinctly what she said. He repeated his request, 
and offered to take her hand, but she drew it back. Never shall I 
forget the sullen and mortified look which he threw upon her. 

‘* What is the matter?” in an authoritative tone, inquired an el- 
derly man, who now came up; ‘ you are going to dance with Wil- 
liam M‘Mullin! Take her, William, and lead her to the head of 
the first set, next to the bride!” 

I had not observed that the bride had already been led out to dance 
by the bridegroom. Again the young man attempted to take her 
hand, and again she drew it back. 

“ Margaret !” sternly ejaculated he that had just before addressed 
her. It was her father. But the fair bridemaid neither looked nor 
spake. She stood immoveable, her eyes fixed upon the ground. 
“‘ Give your hand,” he added, “to William M‘Mullin! Give it im- 
mediately !”” 

Margaret doubtingly advanced her hand toward that of the young 
man, which now in its turn drew back; while his cheek grew as 
white as if the hue of the bridemaid’s had been transferred to it ; 
and she, with a neck and face of crimson, gazed intently in the di- 
rection of the door. I followed her eyes. The blacksmith had 
just entered the room. 

Even now I think I never saw such a figure of aman! So tall! 
so straight! so well proportioned! with a countenance of sunny 
good-humour, that warmed your heart the moment you looked upon 
him! He was the gaze of the whole room! Satisfaction and wel- 
come danced in every eye! Hands were held out to him on every 
side. ‘Welcome Phil!” or ‘“ How are you, Phil?” or ‘God 
save you, Phil!” sounded from every lip. He seemed to be a favour- 
ite with all—with all—except Jerry Lynch and William M‘Mullin. 

Frequent, but brief were the pauses he was compelled to make 





as he approached the group in which I was standing—and for which | 
he made direct. As soon as he came up his hand was frankly ex- | 
tended, and almost at the same moment that of the bridemaid lay | 
passive within its embrace. He held her hand for upward of a mi- 
nute in silence. At length he turned to her father. | 

“Jerry Lynch,” said he, in a tone of good-humoured, unmisgiv- | 
ing confidence, “ Jerry Lynch, for three months back I have had 
your daughter's promise, whenever this wedding took place, to dance 
down the first set with me. Of course, you will not prevent her 
from keeping her word. All is friendship, at a wedding, you know !” 
and without farther preface, or waiting for a reply, he led her to the 
top of the room. 

How delighted I was with the dance! How delighted I was with 
the blacksmith and his lovely partner! The bride and bridegroom 
were objects of secondary consideration. The first couple dto 





to her hand, covered her head and ‘mine, and in a minute we were in 
the garden. 

Two turns of the garden did they make. Plaintively Margaret 
Lynch related to her lover all that had happened since their last 
stolen interview, beginning every sentence with a sigh. She spoke 
in an undertone ; but, from what I caught, I could gather that the 
young man whom I first remarked, was favoured in his address by 
her father—that almost every species of persecution had been re- 
sorted to in order to compel her to accept him, and that her father’s 
tyranny had even proceeded to the extremity of appointing the 
wedding day. 

A gate, leading into a by-road, opened from the garden. We 
had passed it twice, and were now close to it for the third time. 
Phil Brennan suddenly stopped ; he tried the gate, it was locked. 
There was no need of akey. He put his foot and hand to it, and 
it flew open. He gently threw his arm round Margaret Lynch's 
waist, and drew her toward it. 

“Whither would you take me, Phil?” she inquired in some 
alarm. 

“ Are you afraid of me!” was his reply, in an accent of mingled 
tenderness and reproach. ‘+ Leave the child,” he added, entreat- 
ingly ; for she held me still by the hand. 

“No, Phil!” she said, gently but resolutely. 
go, if I go.” 

“Come, then!” said Phil Brennan. 

We walked down the lane, his arm still clasping her waist. His 
head was bowed to her ear. He kept whispering something to her. 
I heard the words “‘ wife—priest—mother.” I felt that she was 
agitated ; the perspiration began to break upon the hand with which 
she was holding me. I saw, faint as the light was—it was a spring 
evening—I saw that her cheek was reclining upon his breast. 

“Send the child in!” cried Phil Brennan. 

Half did she let me go! 

“No, no!” she faltered ; tightening her grasp again. ‘No, Phil 
Brennan! Ask me not to marry you against my father’s will; I 
cannot—I will not consent! Hush!” she suddenly ejaculated, in a 
lower whisper. ‘They have missed us, and are coming in search 
of us; I heard my father’s voice in the garden.” 

It was her father’s voice, but they had not been missed. He 
had withdrawn from the house accompanied by her noxious suiter, 
with whom he was in earnest conversation. They were ap- 
proaching the gate which Phil Brennan had fortunately put to. The 
garden hedge did not reach to the blacksmith’s shoulder; he knelt 
upon one knee, and, enjoining Margaret Lynch as she valued his life, 
to keep silence, drew her, untesistingly, upon the other. The fa- 
ther and the rival passed, and as they passed, the former exclaimed 
to his companion : 

“T tell you not a day longer will I give her! That day she 
shall be yours, or may I never see another! I repeat it! You 
shall make her your wife that day, even though I should be obliged 
to drag her to the altar by the hair of her head.” 

The last words, though the speaker was receding, were suffi- 
ciently andible. The footsteps gradually died away. We heard a 
door opened and closed. They had returned into the house. Mar- 
garet Lynch’s cheek now reclined again upon her lover's breast. 
Again his face was bowed to her ear. Again J heard the words, 
‘“ wife—priest—mother.” 

‘Send back, send back the child!” again cried Phil Brennan. 

Margaret Lynch spoke not. She was weeping. I heard her sobs. 
My hand dropped from hers ; which now, in the custody of her lover, 
was raised by him to his shoulder, and remained passively lving 
there. I comprehended all. 

“Go,” cried I, involuntarily ; “go with Phil Brennan to his mo- 
ther’s, and be married to him to-morrow. I will return to the 
house, and not say a word of the matter.” 

Scarce was the last syllable out of my mouth, when the black- 
smith was upon his feet, with Margaret Lynch in his arms. He had 
caught her up like an infant, as he rose. He bounded with her to- 
ward the end of the lane. I lost sight of him in a minute, but I 
heard his steps as he ran. He stopped and gave a low, long whistle, 
which was followed by the trotting of ahorse. The horse stopped. 
How my heart beat for a moment or two. In less than a minute 
the horse was off again and galloping. I listened as long as I could 
hear the sound of its hoofs, and then returned to the house. My 
mother was already in the hall, attired for our journey home. My 
things were soon put on. I accompanied her, but not a wink did I 
sleep that night, with thinking on Margaret Lynch and the blacksmith. 

( To be continued.) 


“The child shall 





have been made for each other! and their looks! the fondness and 
respect on the one hand, the modesty and contentment on the 
other! I see them now! 

It was an eventful night for both! They danced down the first 
set, the second set, the third set. None attempted to dispute with 
the blacksmith the possession of the fair hand with which he seemed | 
to be in no hurry to part. Most refrained from kindness—two or 
three, through fear, among the latter, William M*‘Mullin, whose | 
looks, I perceived, young as I was, betrayed a thousand things | 
which his tongue had not the courage to name, or his hand to perform. 





hardly space to move. 

“Come,” whispered Phil Brennan—I was close to him at the 
moment—* come, Margaret Lynch! let us make room. The night 
is fine and mild. Throw a shawl over your head, the first you can 
lay hand on, and take a turn with me in the garden?” 

The bridemaid hesitated; she seemed to be debating the pro- 
priety of her Jover’s request. Her eye fell upon me; she caught 
hold of me, and pulling me, no way unwilling, along with her, darted 
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LONDON. 

Dinner at Lady Blessington’s—Bulwer, D’Israeli, Procter, Fonblanc, 
ete.—eccentricities of Beckford, author of Vathek—D'Israeli's extra- 
ordinary talent at description. 

Divep at Lady Blessington’s, in company with several authors, 
three or four noblemen and a clever exquisite or two. The authors 
were Bulwer, the novelist, and his brother the statist ; Procter, (bet- 
ter known as Barry Cornwall,) D’Israeli, the author of Vivian 
Grey ; and Fonblanc, of the Ex The principal nobleman 
was Lord Durham, and the principal exquisite, (theugh the word 
scarce applies to the magnificent scale on which nature has made 
him, and on which he makes himself,) was Count D’Orsay. There 














with Phil Brennan out of the room—a shawl—the first that came 





were plates for twelve. 
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IT had never seen Procter, and, with my passionate love for his 
poetry, he was the person at table of the most interest tome. He 
came late, and as twilight was just darkening the drawing-room, I 
could only see that a small man followed the announcement, with a 
remarkably timid manner and a very white forehead. 

D'Israeli had arrived before me, and sat in the deep window, look- 
ing out upon Hyde Park, with the last rays of daylight reflected 
from the gorgeous gold flowers of a splendidly-embroidered waist- 
coat. Patent leather pumps, a white stick, with a black cord and 
tassel, and a quantity of chains about his neck and pockets, served 
to make him, even in the dim light, rather a conspicuous ubject. 

Bulwer was very badly dressed, as usual, and wore a flashy waist- 
coat of the same description es D’Israeli’s. Count D’Orsay was 
very splendid, but very undefinable. He seemed showily dressed | 
till you looked to particulars, and then it seemed only a simple thing, | 
well fitted to a very magnificent person. Lord Albert Conyngham | 
was 4 dandy of common materials; and my Lord Durham, though | 
he looked a young man, if he passed for a lord at ali in America, | 
would pass for a very ill-dressed one. 

For Lady Blessington, she is one of the most handsome and quite 
the best dressed woman in London; and, without farther description, | 
I trust the readers of the Mirror will have little difficulty in imagin- | 
ing a scene that, taking a wild American into the account, was made | 
up of rather various materia]. 

The blaze of lamps on the dinner table was very favourable to my | 
curiosity, and as Procter and D'Israeli sat directly opposite me, I _ 
studied their faces to advantage. Barry Cornwall’s forehead and 
eye are all that would strike you in his features. His brows are | 
heavy ; and his eye, deeply sunk, has a quick, restless fire, that would | 
have struck me, I think, had I not known he was a poet. His voice | 
has the huskiness and elevation of a man more accustomed to think | 
than converse, and it was never heard except to give a brief and | 
very condensed opinion, or an iilustration, admirably to the point, — 
of the subject under discussion. He evidently felt that he was only | 
an ebserver in the party. 

D'Israeli has one of the most remarkable faces I ever saw. He | 
is lividly pale, and but for the energy of his action and the strength | 
of his lungs, would seem a victim to consumption. His eye is as | 
black as Erebus, and has the most mocking and lying-in-wait sort | 
of expression conceivable. His mouth is alive with a kind of work- | 
ing and impatient nervousness, and when he has burst forth, as he | 
does constantly, with a particularly successful cataract of expression, 
it assumes a curl of triumphant scorn that would be worthy of a 
Mephistopheles. His hair is as extraordinary as his taste in waist- | 
coats. A thick heavy mass of jet black ringlets falls over his left | 
cheek almost to his collarless stock, while on the right temple it is | 
parted and put away with the smooth carefulness of a girl’s, and 
shines most unctuously, 

‘* With thy incomparable oil, Macassar!” 

The anxieties of the first course, as usual, kept every mouth oc- 
cupied for awhile, and then the dandies led off with a discussion | 
of Count D’Orsay’s rifle match, (he is the best rifle shot in England,) 
and various matters as uninteresting to transatlantick readers. The | 
new poem, Philip Van Artevelde, came up after awhile, and was 
very much over-praised, (me judice.) Bulwer said, that as the av- | 
thor was the principal writer for the Quarterly Review, it was a pity | 
it was first praised in that periodical, and praised so unqualifiedly. | 
Procter said nothing about it, and I respected his silence; for, as | 





a poet, he must have felt the poverty of the poem, and was probably | 
unwilling to attack a new aspirant in his laurels. 
The next book discussed was Beckford’s Italy, or rather the next 
author, for the writer of Vathek is more original, and more talked | 
of than his books, and just now occupies much of the attention of 
London. Mr. Beckford has been all his life enormously rich, has | 
luxuriated in every country with the fancy of a poet, and the refined 
splendour of a Sybarite, was the admiration of Lord Byron, who 
visited him at Cintra, was the owner of Fonthill, and, plus fortencore, | 
his is one of the oldest families in England. What could such a man | 
attempt that would not be considered extraordinary ! 
D'Israeli was the only one at table who knew him, and the style | 
in which he gave a sketch of his habits and manners, was worthy 
of himself. I might as well attempt to gather up the foam of the 
sea as to convey an idea of the extraordinary language in which he 
clothed his description. There were, at least, five words in every 
sentence that must have been very much astonished at the use they | 
were put to, and yet no others apparently could so well have con- | 
veyed his idea. He talked like a race-horse approaching the win- | 
ning-post, every muscle in action, and the utmost energy of ex- | 
pression flung out in every burst. It is a great pity he is not in| 
parliament.* 
The particulars he gave of Beckford, though stripped of his gor- | 
geous digressions and parentheses, may be interesting. He lives | 
now at Bath, where he has built a house on two sides of the | 
street, connected by a covered bridge a la Ponte de Sospiri, | 
at Venice. His servants live on one side, and he and his sole com- | 
panion on the other. This companion is a hideous dwarf, who 
imagines himself, or is, a Spanish duke ; and Mr. Beckford for many 
years has supported him in a style befitting his rank, treats him with 
all the deference due to: his title, and has, in general, no other so- 
ciety; (I should not wonder, myself, if it turned out a woman 3) | 


neither of them is often seen, and when: in London, Mr. Beckford | wonderful. You are strengthened with new vigour. Behold us, at 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


|| as he finished his story. Nobody chose to believe it. 





i igh tower, which is a tm an hour or two in riding thr the modern city, without stopping 
~ tabahieate. pre tn to the very aa it i lined anywhere. The beeven had cleared away to a cloudless, warm 
with books, approachable with a light spiral staircase; and in the sky, and the air was pleasant as summer. From the Piazza del 
pavement below, the owner has constructed a double crypt for his Popolo we rode along the Corso—then across, within full sight of 
own body, and that of his dwarf companion, intending, with a de- St. Peter’s and the Vatican—back into the Piazza di Spagna—by 
sire for human neighbourhood which has not appeared in his life, to the church of St. Maria Maggiore. All that we saw confirmed our 
leave the library to the city, that all who enjoy it shall pass over former impressions of this celebrated city, although the mass of 
the bodies below. discoloured houses and dark lanes was mingled with gleamings of 

Mr. Beckford thinks very highly of his own books, and talks of his || @ncient relicks and architectural grandeur and scenes of the highest 
early production (Vathek) in terms of unbounded admiration. He || historical interest. We saw the Marian, Pincian and Quirinal hills 
speaks slightingly of Byron and of his praise, and affects to despise || —“P0ne of them lofty; the first lifting Rs gree breast separated 
utterly the popular taste. It appeared altogether, from D'Israeli’s from the mass of houses—the second, built up with a flight of steps, 
account, that he isa splendid egotist, determined to free life as much || ® church and other structures; and the third adorned with streets 
as possible from its usual fetters, and to enjoy it to the highest de- and statuary, and a magnificent palace belonging to the pope. 
gree of which his genius, backed by an immense fortune, is capable. Sometimes we came suddenly upon gigantick columns, and, some- 
He is reputed, however, to be excessively liberal, and to exercise || mes, upon vast and noble, but dark, sullen, prison-like buildings ; 
his ingenuity to contrive secret charities in his neighbourhood. and our good-natured driver, every minute, turned in his seat, with 

Victor Hugo and his extraordinary novels came next under dis- || the pithy annunciations: Palazzo Borghese, Palazzo Doria, Pa- 
cussion; and D'Israeli, who was fired with his own eloquence, start- || 20 Colonna, Palazzo Corsini, St. Pietro, Vaticano, Foro ¢ Co- 
ed off, apropos des bottes, with a long story of an empalement he had lonna Trajana, Castel Sant Angelo, Colonna Antonina, Chiesa dj 
seen in Upner Egypt. Tt was as good, and perhaps as authentick, 8. Ignazio, Pantheon, and Chiesa di S. Andrea della valle. The 
as the description of the chow-chow-tow in Vivian Grey. He had | last church stands on the curia of Pompey , where Cesar was as 
arrived at Cairo on the third day after the man was transfixed by || sassinated. These are but a few of the prolifick themes of medita- 
two stakes from hip to shoulder, and he was still alive! The cir- || tion presented during our morning ride. Every moment was er- 
cumstantiality of the account was equally horrible and amusing. || iched with a noble surprise. The churches are numberless. You 
Then followed the sufferer’s history, with a score of murders and || Come upon them every moment—epacious stone structures, richly 
barbarities, heaped together like Martin’s Feast of Belshazzar, with sculptured without, and a glance within is full of the spirit of old 
a mixture of horrour and splendour that was unparalleled in my | pictures. Rome is also full of fountains; some of which are superb 
experience of improvisation. No mystick priest of the Corybantes || things, notwithstanding their situation in the midst of filth and their 
could have worked himself up into a finer phrensy of language. | blackened appearance. With one we were particularly delighted. 

Count D’Orsay kept up, through the whole of the conversation and | It rushed down an artificial pile of broken rock and architectural 
narration, a running fire of witty parentheses, half French and half || ruins in a really pretty cascade, and broadened into a large reser- 
English ; and, with champaign in all the pauses, the hours flew on | Voir. From the waves rises a most magnificent and imposing group 
very dashingly. Lady Blessington left us toward midnight, and || of colossal statues—a stately car drawn by powerful and strong 

then the conversation took a rather political turn, and so:nething } horses—their swollen sinews starting with the toil. The giant forms 
was said of O’Connell. D’Israeli's lips were playing upon the edge || of Oceanus, Salubrity and Abundance tower above, and the rush of 
of a champaign glass, which he had just drained, and off he shot || the stream ‘ills the air with musick. This is the fountain of Trevi— 
again with a description of an interview he had had with the agitator || the water was brought to Rome by Agrippa; and we were continu- 
the day before, ending in a story of an Irish dragoon who was killed | | ally in the midst of monks, beggars, cripples, asses, the handsome 
in the peninsula. His name was Sarsfield. His arm was shot off, equipages of strangers, and those gaudy and ungraceful carriages of 
and he was bleeding to death. When told that he could not live, || the cardinals. The latter are truly tawdry and ridiculous. They 














|| he called for a large silver goblet, out of which he usually drank his | are of a staring, brick red, and stuck over with gold and footmen ; 


claret. He held it to the gushing artery and filled it to the brim || but the priests, the servants, and the horses, by the aggrandizing 


with blood, looked at it a moment, turned it out slowly upon the || power of the church, are swelled-with pomp, and clothed with de- 
ground, muttering to himself, “ f¥ that had been shed for old Ire- || corations—marks of a state of poverty more abased than I had yet 
land !” and expired. You can have no idea how thrillingly this | seen it everywhere met my sight, gloomier and filthier streets— 


‘| little story was told. Fonblanc, however, who is a cold political || broader signs of superstition—deeper moral and physical evil. Flo- 
|| satirist, could see nothing in a man’s “decanting his claret,” that | rence—beautiful Florence! I have slandered thee! 


was in the least sublime, and se Vivian Grey got into a passion and ; 
for awhile was silent. || ‘The festivities of the carnival-week commence at two. As that 
Bulwer asked me if there was any distinguished literary American | hour approaches, an immense swarm of people begin to pour along 
in town. I said Mr. Slidell, one of our best writers, was here. | the streets, and masked in every form and character of idle whim 
“ Because,” said he, “I received a week or more ago a letter of || and grotesque fancy. 
introduction by some one from Washington Irving. It lay on the l 
table, when a lady came in to call on my wife, who seized upon it | 
as an autograph, and immediately left town, leaving me with neither 
name nor address.” 

There were a general laugh and a cry of ** Pelham! Pelham!” 





** An endless band 

Pours forth and leaves unpeopled half the Jand.., 
A motley mixture! in long wigs, in bags, 

In silks, in crapes, in garters, and in rags; 

From drawing-rooms, from colleges, from garrets, 
On horse, on foot, in hacks, and gilded chariots.” 


It is not a mere frolick of the lower orders, but of the whole 
**T think the name was Slidell,” said Bulwer. | population—aged men—beautiful women—lords and peasants—with 
“ Slidell !” said D'Israeli, “I owe him two-pence, by Jove!” || a curious and almost inconceivable spirit of hearty glee and wild, 
and he went on in his dashing way to narrate that he had sat next || whimsical revelry. The principal sport consists in pelting each 
Mr. Slidell at a bull-fight in Seville, that he wanted to buy a fan to || other with sugar-plums, or a kind of grain, coated with plaster of 
keep off the flies, and having nothing but doublons in his pocket, || Paris, as a substitute. 





|| Mr. S. had lent him a small Spanish coin to that value, which he owed The central scene of this universal frolick is the Corso, the 
'| him to this day. || grand street of Rome, crossing it in a direct line from the gate of 


There was another general laugh, and it was agreed that on the | Popolo to the Capitoline hill. Here are the noblest palaces, chief 
whole the Americans were “ done.” | shops and‘houses. From the windows are hung broadcloths, ot 
Apropos to this, D’Israeli gave us a description in a gorgeous, | crimson damask, which give the richness of theatrical pageantry to the 
burlesque, galloping style, of a Spanish bull-fight ; and when we were || lofty wall of dense buildings on either side of the crowded and narrow 
nearly dead with laughing at it, some one made a move, and we || street. Carriages drive into the Corso, at either end, and thus form- 
went up to Lady Blessington in the drawing-room. Lord Durham || ing two interminable, opposite processions, make their way slowly 


requested her ladyship to introduce him particularly to D’Israeli, through the immense multitude, amid a perfect snow-storm of con- 





'| (the effect of his eloquence.) I sat down in the corner with Sir || fetti. On egressing from the scene of conflict, the drivers lash up 


Martin Shee, the president of the Royal Academy, and had a long || their horses, to regain it through some other avenue, and the city is 
talk about Alliston and Harding and Cole, whose pictures he knew ; || thus flung into a war of merry anarchy—the thunder of wheels— 
and “‘ somewhere in the small hours,” we took our leave, and Proc- || the trampling of feet—the cries, peals of laughter, and boisterous 
ter left me at my door in Cavendish-street, weary, but in a better || exelamations of the monks—and the shouts of the people ring with 
humour with the world than usual. all the rush, conflict, enthusiasm and discord of harmless battle. 
| Almost every inch of the Corso has its crowded throng, leering 
, || from the windows, porticoes and balconies to behold or mingle in 

panes tare be ssa lant eTALY. im } the war. Double rows of chairs, along the ground, are occupied by 
the peasant-women and lower classes of citizens. Such multitudes 

| might have collected to behold the triumphant entry of a victorious 
|| hero. We could not omit the opportunity of beholding this gay folly ; 
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BY THEODOKE §. FAY. | and, as more hours had rolled away in our ride than we had antici- 
pated, we found ourselves at the head of the Corso about three o'clock. 
ROME. || Some time we waited our turn for admission, which the vastness of 


Its endless magnificence and poverty—festivities of the carnival. the multitude rendered dilatory and difficult, though not in the least 
Tue effects of travelling upon the body, mind and spirits are || dangerous; for mounted guards were stationed in large numbers 
| everywhere through the town, sometimes by twos and fours, and, 


| 
is only to be approached through his man of business. If you call, | 2” early hour, in an open carriage, with an intelligent driver, but } sometimes, in regular companies. The stern faces and drawn 


he is not athome. If you would leave a card or address him a 
note, his servant has strict orders not to take in any thing of the | 


* I have been told that he stood once for a London borough. A coarse | 





fellow came up at the hustings, and said to him, “I should like to know || __the Capitol—the Paatheon—the Forum—St, Peter's! Tose the | 


on what ground you stand here, sir?” ‘On my head, sir!” answered 


Disraeli. The populace had not read Vivian Grey, however, and he | Apollo, the frescoes, or “* the thunder-stricken nurse of Rome?” * 


without guide or book, setting out upon our first tour through Rome | swords of these men seen among the people, in all the mirth and 
—leaving illustrations and explanations for a future day. The en- | joy of the féte, without themselves in the least sharing the genera! 
chantment of the hour was perfect, and we abandoned ourselves || hilarity, reminded me of the sword of Damocles suspended by a 
entirely to imagination. But where shall we got To the Coliseum || hair. It was whispered, too, that, from recent discoveries before 


* The bronze statue of the wolf, struck with lightning on the night of 
Cwsar’s murder, and preserved in the palece of the Conservatori. “Whe 

















lost his election. | 


Amie this conflict of brilliant alternatives, we concluded to spend |! ther this interesting relick be or be not genuine, it is not for me to say. 
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the police, the malevolence of popish jealousy and despotism was 
half inclined to let the blade fall, even at the height of the banquet. 
At length, not without encountering hundreds of curious masks in 
carriages and on foot, and suffering one or two preliminary broad- 
sides from stragglers, we turned into the Corso, and a scene more | 
gay, spirited, merry and extraordinary, I certainly never either be- | 
held or imagined. The human tide was flowing slowly and heavily 
on through the deep and narrow channel. Wherever I cast my | 
eyes, nothing but a dense mass of the populace—a bank of faces | 
sloping up on either side, choking the windows and terraces, and 
crushed heavily together. 











and turbulence of the féte grew “fast and furious.” All Rome | 
appeared collected, not only to view, but to partake the sport, and | 
the air was whitened with the falling snow. The masks were va- | 


ried, ingenious, and full of dramatick effect. Here a brigand aimed 
his musket ; there a serenader struck his guitar. Turks and Sara- 
cens attacked carriages of ladies, who were defended by knights 
in armour. Here a woman, six feet high, cracked her whip, and 
drove a load of nymphs, angels and devils, careless of the dis- 
charges from the baskets of kings, friars, harlequins, and full-dressed 
lords and ladies; while, again, I detected some handsome girl, 


faintly disguised in the apparel of a buck; her tender eyes, flashing | 


under a chapeau, and a pair of rosy lips, pouting, with soft fierce- 
ness, beneath formidable mustaches. We received copious shots 
from all quarters. Very pretty women showered down genuine 
sugar-plums upon our carriage—egg-shelis, filled with flour, were 
guided skilfully to our shoulders by occupants of terraces, windows 
and house-tops—coaches, overladen with eight or twelve, some- 
times poured down a storm of hailstones into our faces. And the 
fairest women appeared most forward in these attacks. All ad- 
dressed each other with gestures and words, without the distinction 
of acquaintance. Greatly amused, and most unquestionably 
drenched, we just escaped the tumult of the horse-race, which 
closes the afternoon sports, and found another day finished like the 
chapter of a romance. The childishness of this folly produced a 
beneficial effect upon me, counteracting the loftier excitement of 
the place. A set of new images took possession of my fancy, and 
I sought repose at an early hour, and sunk, at length, to sleep, with 
a sea of fantastick forms and burlesque faces; ominous noses and 
hooked chins, bright dresses, animated voices, and showers of white 
sailed through my imagination. 





SKETCHES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


SCENE AT CATO’S, TWENTY ODD YEARS AGO. 
A FRAGMENT OF A CONTEMPLATED NOVEL. 


BY WILLIAM DUNLAP. 


“ The beasts of the field know when to return home from their pasture, 
but the appetite of man is insatiable.”—Eddic Poem. 

Wuo has not heard of Cato Alexander? Not to know Cato's 
is not to know the world. 

Between four and five miles north-east from that building called, 
in New-York, the city-hall, on the west side of the old Boston road, 
stands the celebrated hotel, owned and kept by Cato Alexander, and 
named, from the landlord, ‘‘ Cato’s.”’ 

Cato, the keeper of a road-tavern! Alexander, the bearer of 
gin-toddy to a whiskered shop-boy on a Sunday! Cato Alexander! 
what awful names! each singly denoting the conqueror of self, or 
the conqueror of the world, and united to designate a sooty servant 
of vicious and pampered appetites ! 

Do not let us be mistaken. Cato, of Cato’s, is no worse a man 
than the tens of thousands who administer to the pride end passions 


of the multitude, with whiter faces and blacker teeth. He is nei- | 


ther more nor less than the keeper of an eating and drinking-house. 

There are none but black faces belonging to the establishment. All 
is subserviency and conveniency. Desdemona saw Othello's visage 
in his mind—it is sometimes enticing to see the mind in the visage. 

To this convenient court of conviviality our pedestrians ap- 
proached, somewhat fatigued, and more heated, by the walk. The 
breezes from the magnificent sheet of water which ebbs and flows 
majestically between the islands of the harbour, and bear wealth 
and health to our proud Tyre, would have been welcome to the 
glowing faces of the veteran and his young companion ; but iced 
punch supplied the deficiency for the one, and water from the pump | 
for the other. 

“Why, what the deuse, Spiffard, put it in your head to make Mr. 
Cooke walk this infernal distance !” 

Such was the salutation from a bloated figure, who approached 
them in a gait somewhat between a roll and a waddle. 

“He chose the walk, and I chose to please him,” said Spiffard. 
* By the by, he will be in better trim for it ; it has worked off some | 
alcohol.” | 

“To make room for more. See how he pours it in!” 

‘Master Cato, neither Rome nor Utica ever could boast such a | 
bowl of iced punch as this!” said Cooke. ‘+ Blush not, flower of 
modesty!’ What do you laugh at, you thief? A flower may be 
dark. See how the blood mantles in his cheeks! The red shines 
through the ebony like northern lights through the darkness of a 
polar sky. Cato, of Utica! thou pride of Africk! give me the bowl 
again! ‘Tama horse, if I have wet my lips these three hours!’ ” 


| 
| 


| 





| 
| 


«These lies are as monstrous as the father that begot them!’ ” 

“Ah, Tom! are you there! Take away the temptation, 
Well, lads, what's the sport?” 

“We have waited dinner for you—what put it in your heads to | 
walk?” 

‘“ Lusty youth! hot blood! ha, Spiff!” 


Satan! || 
| 





It was toward the last of the week, | 
when the whim, caprice, gayety, nonsense and revel, the bizarre | 


'| halter.’ How do you find the wound, sir?” to the surgeon. 


| pass we to our pious meditations. Who takes order for the funeral ! 

















“More of the last than the first,” replied Spiffard 

“Envy! by the gods, thou—water drinker! If I could find an 
epithet of more contempt, I would bestow it on thee.” 

“Tt is my title of honour.” 

“So be it! Zeb Spiff, the water-drinker !” 

“ Dinner ! gentlemen.” 

“ Keep the practice,” whispered Cooke to Spiffard, as they passed 
the dining room ; “keep the practice, my good boy, deserve the 
title—and laugh when you see us make wry faces as we limp with || 
gouty limbs, or pant for lack of breath: when our livers are like || 
colanders, and our noses like hot pokers—colanders and pokers— 
coals and gridirons—I’m a Cooke, you knew, and here’s dinner.” 

Leave we the company of thought-drowners, and meet them 
again by and by. Some hours had passed. 

Zeb had tired of the noise of the table, and was wearied with |, 
‘| flashes of merriment, not inspired by wit, but by wine; not the || 
genuine and healthy progeny of the reasoning faculty when indulg- || 
ing in sportive recreation, but the mere noisy ebullition of animal /) 
|| spirits unguided and uncontrolled. He had walked up and down | 
| the road in search of a pleasant place for retirement, but finding |) 
| none, seated himself upon a bench under the shed erected for horses | 
| —water-drinkers, like himself. The house has a piazza, but the || 
| noise of the revellers made it almost as disagreeable as the smoke- | 


“ 








| 
| 

| 
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| encumbered dining-room. 
|| The noise increased so as to reach the place of refuge he had | 
; chosen. Discordant sounds commingled in confusion, the mono- | 
'| tony of which was broken by the high, harsh screeching and croak- 
| ing of Cooke’s notes of inebriation. “I'm your man, sir! A dead | 
'| shot, sir! George Frederick’s the word to cow a Yankee !” 
The whole party now issued to the piazza; and, after a prelimi- 
|| nary discussion of the mode by which wounded honour was to be 
| cured by the duello, of which Spiffard heard snatches of sentences 
like these, “ten paces”—“ five paces”—“ yankee actor”—* dead 
|| shot,” ete. ete.—they descended and took their station between the 
| tavern and the horse-shed. 
It now appeared that Cooke and Cooper were to be pitted, not | 
| as actors, but as duellists. The seconds were busy loading pistols. 
'| Cooke became silent and dignified, and only showed by increased | 
| energy in his walk and colour in his face, that he was unusually ine- 
i briated. Cooper was all mock-heroick. The seconds and witnesses | 
| displayed to the eye of the water-drinker, or any other rational 
animal, that they were all so blinded, that they could not see how | 
plainly they were exposing their supposed deeply-hidden hoax to 
| any unblinded spectator. 
| The word was given. The two tragedians fired at the same instant, | 
| or nearly so. Cooke’s second took the advantage of the moment | 
| of smoke and increased noise to thrust a stick through his princi- | 
| pal’s coat so as to produce a bullet-hole, and give a blow with the | 
| right hand, while at the same time he threw his left arm round 
|| him as for his support—crying out—* he has hit you, sir !”” 
| But Cooke was now in one of those half-mad, half-cunning fan- 
| tasies, which enabled him to appear as the blinded subject of the | 
| hoax, while he in reality hoaxed the hoaxers, and enjoyed all the | 
| pleasure of acting the part of the dupe, with the assurance of du- 
ping those who thought they played upon him. He was now acting 
the madman, and sufficiently mad to enjoy all the pleasure which 
“only madmen know.” While he pretended to believe that he was 
hit by his antagonist’s ball, he, by a force which wine alone could 
give, threw out his left arm so as to return the blow of his second |. 
and hurl him several paces, reeling until the cow-yard received him, 
As the smoke evaporated, Cooper was seen extended in mock |! 
| agonies, and his second, with others of the party, in mock mourn- 
| ing over him. 
| “Mr. Cooke, your ball has passed though the heart of poor Cooper, | 
| I’mafraid. The surgeon is examining the wound—there is little hope.” | 
| ‘None, sir! Inever miss! He is the tenth. I am sorry for him ;” | 
| and he stalked up to the body of his late antagonist with due gravity ; 
the movement of his limbs in a straight line being accomplished by 
such efforts as would be made by one who was unfortunately under 


| 


| the necessity of using iron rods to strengthen his lower limbs. This | 


was a precious opportunity for the veteran to pour out mingled sar- | 
casm and mock regrets, and to pay the hoaxers in their own coin | 
stamped anew in the mint of his brain ; and he did not let it escape him. 
“Poor Tom! I am sorry he fell by my hand, although he de- 
served his death from none more! Thus even-handed justice doth | 
commend the ball as well as chalice to the inventor of the mischief! | 
I\warned him of my unerring aim—but ‘the thief will seek the | 


ihe 


“T'm afraid, sir, he will never play again ! 

“Then by murdering him honourably I have prevented many 
dishonourable murders! He will never murder Macbeth instead of | 
Duncan again, or choke Othello instead of Desdemona. ‘The | 
wooden god of the yankee doodles is prostrate! Fy, George Fre- | 
derick, to triumph over a block ! Farewell, poor'Tom ! poor enough ! 
I could have better spared a better actor !—but let that pass, while | 


Bear in the body !” 

‘He revives—there is hope, yet!” 

“Then may the poet mourn !”” 

The pretended dead duellist was now removed into the house, 
and Cooke's second approached him exclaiming— 

“The horses are ready! Mr. Cooke, we must fly !” 

“ We, sir! When I fly, sir, I shall choose my company. But | 
George Frederick Cooke never flies! Fly !—sir if the idol of the || 
yankee doodles lives, there is naught to fly for, unless it be when 
he acts! If he is dead, and by my hand, I have honoured him and 
benefited the world !” 

And the hero strutted most sturdily into the receptacle of braw- | 
lers, though in anything but a straight line. | 


} 





' an oration to his majesty ! 


\| ring his life she was the most envied of women ! 


‘nature, but more familiar to us. 

White, so popular among all classes, are evidently tinged with his 
| life-blood, which was wasted as every line of his muse was brought 
forth. He felt the rapid and diseased pulsations of his heart ; and, in- 
stead of using medicine and exercise to restore himself to health, was 
contented with singing, in melancholy strains, his own requiem. I will 
give you acase of precocity which came within my own observation. 


of eight years of age, and of course he graduated at twelve. 
was rather small of his age, having been crammed with learning 
from the second year of his existence. 
though hardly strong enough to hold his book, he was not a whit be- 
hind a majority of his classmates. 
spicuous. 
to the higher branches of knowledge, he would fall off. It was 
not so; he was able, with but ordinary exertions, to keep up with 
the rest. 
with great ingenuity. He was a poet, whose verses flowed easily, 
were not destitute of strength and point. He could imitate al- 
most any style, with a close adherence to the original matter. His 
‘ perception of character was excellent, and he could hit off many of 
his classmates with truth and spirit. 
changing ; sometimes he was as gay as a common boy of his age, 
and then he would become as sage as a professor. 
rical verses with great effect, and but few dared offend him. In 
1803, the great eclipse of the sun, which was to happen in 1806, 
was given to the class as a subject to test their powers of calcula- 
tion and deli 
thematicks, to put the question of the powers of the child-like se- 
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PRECOCIOUS GENIUS. 
A LETTER ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG MOTHER. 





BY SAMUEL L. KNAPP. 





My pear covsin—I was happy to hear of your welfare, and of 
the growth of your infant son; a fine hearty child must always be a 
delight to his parents. But allow me, in the sincerity of my heart, 
to tell you that I did not share in your ecstasies arising from the pre- 
cocious development of his intellectual faculties. JI am fully con- 
vinced that much injury has been done to children by attempting 


|| to push them forward too rapidly in the cultivation of their minds. 


Keep your boy active ; see that he is properly fed, and uses proper 
exercise. I mean by being properly fed, that he should not be in- 
dulged in cakes and sweetmeats, the cause of more than half the 
diseases among children. Your son is now three years old, and by 


| this time, if you have let him play sufficiently, he has the use of his 


limbs, and knows his strength. The mind should now be cultiva- 
ted, but not by keeping a book before the little fellow all the time. 
Answer, in the plainest manner you can, all his inquiries, and this 
you will find no small task. ‘Young eyed wonder” has many 


|| questions to put to those around him. Never evade his inquiries 


from idleness. I have seen sickly children holding a book with 


|| glazed eyes, and trembling hands, and reading with fluency that 


which they did not understand any more than a parrot, to gratify 
the ambition of a kind mother, who in her pride forgot, or did not 
know, the extent of the evil she was inflicting on her offspring. By 


‘concentrating the rays of a vernal sun, and by replenishing the 


water in the glass, you may force a beautiful tulip to adorn your 
window, but it is without perfume, and short lived; but those no- 
ble elms which shade your door, which have stood the blasts of a 


| hundred winters, were never forced in their growth. Your ances- 
|| tors planted them in a good soil, and have watched them with a 


careful eye, that no insects should insinuate themselves under the 
bark, and that every accidental wound should be healed by the 
most approved surgery of the garden and the forest. If domestick 
records were made publick, we should find that many of these for- 
ward, over-crowded children, found an early grave ; their mothers 


'| out little thinking they were accessary to their deaths, by their inju- 


dicious management of their beloved offspring. In the midst of 
their sorrows they console themselves that these bright-eyed cherubs 


|| were only lent for a season, and then called to their native skies— 


too good for earth, when the physician would say, if he should 
speak the truth, that kindness, confectionary, and confinement to 
books, were the causes of their premature departure. There has 
been, now and then, one of these precocious children whose history 
has come down to us. 

Henry Christian Heinecken, of Lubeck, was born 1721, and died 
1725, at the age of four years and four months. He was in the 
cradle a prodigy. When only a year old he could recite the greater 
part of the pentateuch ; and, at thirteen months old, had acquired the 
rudiments of ancient history, geography, anatomy, and the use of 
the maps, and knew more than eight thousand Latin words! At 
two years and a half old he spoke five languages fluently! At four 
years of age he was presented to the king of Denmark, and made 
On his death-bed he was a christian 
philosopher, and spoke words of consolation to his mother. Du- 
The matrons of 
Lubeck crowded her doors to have an interview with her son. The 
learned were there daily, and it is from the concurrent testimony of 
those philosophers that the truth of the biography of her son has 
been sustained. I ask was she as happy a mother as those of her 
city, who let their little urchins grow on without attracting any 
notice, eating and sleeping, in order to make soldiers capable ot 
bearing fatigue, or philosophers of firm nerves, to penetrate in the 
mysteries of science in the maturity of manhood! I believe you will 
agree with me that the mother of Heinecken was more to be pitied 
than envied. There is another instance, not of so extraordinary a 
The writings of Henry Kirke 


I had a classmate who entered college, but a few months turned 
He 


In the recitation-room, al- 


In the languages he was con- 
Every one prophesied that when his class should come 


He wrote with sprightliness, and not unfrequently and 


His manners were constantly 


He wrote sati- 


of natural philosophy and ma- 
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nior to the test, took him into hi» own chamber and watched the | 


progress of his labours ; and, for accuracy in calculation and fine 
drawing, it had but two that were before it in a large class. In me- 
taphysicks he was acute, and often illustrated his opinions with wit and 
elegance. If he were a pet of the professor's, he was envied and de- 
tracted by some of the thick-headed among his classmates. He dis- 
dained assistance from any one, but took his own course. Afterleav- 
ing college he studied the modern languages, and became a profi- 
cient in some of the oriental ones. All who knew him were waiting 
to see what figure he would make in the world. For several years 
T had lost sight of him; and, perhaps, had ceased to inquire about 
him, when, one fine afternoon, during the last war, an otlicer, over 
six feet high, entered my office and made himself known to me. He 
was my classmate—the infant prodigy! He now was a Collossus, 
but his sprightliness had gone; his memory, which was once all 
light, seemed treacherous; his diction, once choice and tasteful, 
was now sunk to ordinary and scanty phraseology; and, on the 
whole, he appeared a stupid fellow. He several times alluded to 
his great corporeai size with loathing, and intimated that when his 
body began its rapid growth, his mind had suffered for it. I under- 
took to soothe him by suggesting that when his “thew and 
bulk” had acquired firmness, his mind would come back in all its 
strength and elevation; but he shook his head at this, seeming to 
think he knew better. Three years afterward I heard that he sunk 
into the grave an imbecile, without leaving any trace of his having 
existed, except on the minds of some of his friends, who had watched 
the progress of the premature genius. 

I commend you, my dear friend, for not naming your child after 
any great man. This folly often subjects boys to the biting criti- 
cisms of their compeers. I know a lad at school, of mediocrity of 


talents, and who might have passed well enough in the mass of the /' 


school, if his name had not been Solon. The boys were constantly 
running parallels between the great lawyer of Athens and their 
classmate. In getting up a little tragedy, for private enactment, 
a wicked tyro, in the prologue to the play, introduced the story of 
the opposition of the great Solon to the Thespian exhibitions, and 
suggested that the modern Solon might have the same enmities, but 
not for the same causes. He was not allowed to take a part. He 
was often taunted for his name, particularly when he blundered 
over his Greek lessons. It might be said that these opinions of 
schoolboys lasted throughout his life. Dying at thirty years of age, 
and having acquired some celebrity as a lawyer, there was still, 
among many of his early acquaintances, strong prejudices remaining. 

I was highly pleased to find that you have secured a good nur- | 
sery maid. This is of more importance than you think. The 
vern@ (little maids) of the Romans, who taught the infant in the 
nursery, were educated in the best manner, and the child lisped his 
first accents from them ; hence the term vernacular language. We, 
thank heaven, have a higher term for our language; it is our mo- 
ther-tongue. 

Teach your child his letters yourself. Look carefully over your 
grammar, and get the sounds of letters and monosyllables accurately 
in your ewn mind, to be certain that the infant tongue of your child 
is made to pronounce rightly at the beginning ; for a vicious pro- 
nunciation in infancy can never be wholly eradicated, even with the 
most painful attention, in riper years. 

Teach your child veracity and honourable feelings, and at the 
same time indomitable courage, united with caution and pradence. 
One lesson of this kind in childhood has a more lasting effect on his 
spirits than any events in after life can have. 

When he is large enough to attend school, never indulge in fond 
and foolish hopes and expectations, that he is to be the first among 
all. Insist on his being respectable, and trust the rest to heaven. 
Feel no envy of a foolish mother, whose son, by bribery, accident, 
or partiality, has carried off the first prize. Let her enjoy it, for it 
is often the last comfort she receives from him. 

When you wish to excite your son to his duties, place no won- 
derful examples before him; but such as those who have by good 
sound sense and persevering industry, risen to fame and honour. 

While he is under your care, never fill him with mawkish senti- 
ment, and romantick generosity. Such things are never wanted in 
the concerns of life ; and, if they were, never or seldom are found. 

When Cornelia exhibited her children to the Roman dame as 
they returned from school, as her jewels, she named them as young 
gentlemen without making any parade of their acquirements. She 
knew that they had sound minds in sound bodies, and that they 
would be orators and patriots. A silly mother is always expecting 
wonders of her children, but a judicious one seldom makes a false 
estimate of the talents and merits of her offspring. 

There are a thousand treatises upon education ; study them all, 
and regard no one in particular. Good sense is required at all 
times, and J entreat you to test every rule by it, but never give up 
your understanding to a rule. 

After all, there is sometimes a power altogether beyond calcula- 
tion, that is incorporated with the character of an individual. David, 
who was educated in rural simplicity among the sheepfolds of his 
father, was as great a man as his son Solomon, who had masters of 
the highest order around him, from his cradle ; and, in our times, we 
know that the sons of O. L. P. T., and so on through the alphabet, 
who were dipped in the waters of knowledge from their birth, are 
displaced by some of those mighty spirits who have come down from 
the mountains of the north; and who, at twelve or thirteen years of 
age, struggled hard to read a page of Webster's third part, and found 
a newspaper, in all its columns, insurmountable at the time. There 
will be Napoleons, Denons, and Cuviers in spite of all rules for 
making great men which were ever laid down. These novi homines 
are constantly coming forth and building up new families. You do not 
want your son, according to the Chinese rule, to ennoble your ances-~ 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 








BOOK TABLE. 

Ir is but a fortnight since we announced it to be a part of our 
creed never to write of a book which we had not read ; and already 
it falls to our lot to exhibit a practical disproof of our own assertion ! | 
We are at this moment proceeding to notice an armful of pamphlets 
and books, of which we cannot in conscience say that we have read | 
the half of a single one; so mutable are the intentions and princi- 
| ples of mankind in general, and of editors in particular! But what 
is to be done? Custom has made it a rule that books sent for re- 
_ view must be disposed of in one way or another ; publishers expect 
| it—authors expect it—and readers expect it—something must needs 
| be said ; and, if we have no time to read and nothing to say, there 
| seems to be ‘only one fashion of meeting the exigence, namely, by 
owning the truth with the best grace we can put on. To begin, | 
| then. First, we have two treatises upon English grammar; one by 
| the Rev. Peter Bullions, professor of languages in the Albany Aca- 
| demy, and the other by John Flint, principal of the English depart- 
| ment of St. Luke’s male school in this city. More years than we 
care to mention have rolled over our head since we took a respect- 
} ful, yet joyful leave of old Lindley Murray, and since that day we | 








| fain pray them to hold us excused. If their books are good, they 
| will meet their reward in due time ; if they are not, we shall never 
| detect their failings. Next “A Desirable Pocket Companion,” 
| being a very small book of twenty very small pages, containing 
a number of Latin and French phrases in general use, with ex- 
| planations. The phrases are well selected, and the translations 
| correct, but the compiler has spoiled his work by attempting to give 
| the pronunciation of the French words, and, nine times in ten, giv- 


_ have never opened a grammar. Messrs. Bullions and Flint are ex- | ing for a paragraph, and will command the instant and eager atten- 


| cellent teachers, no doubt, and skilful philologists, but we must | 





| ing it totally wrong. For instance, aide-de-camp he pronounces ad- 
| de-kong—a la bonne heure, a la bon oor—affaire de cur, af fure | 
| de koor—ame he calls aum—fond, fong—comptant, kontan, etc. etc. | 
| —all which modes of speaking are about as much like French as | 
| they are like Cherokee. Then we have Ryan’s “ Elementary Trea- 
| tise on Algebra—the third edition.” Simpson and Bonnycastle | 
| were the men when we went to school ; but we know that Ryan is 
| highly esteemed, and we have heard that the best teachers give him | 
the preference now. We confess to have forgotten all that we 
' may ever have known of algebra. The “ Third Book of History” | 
| is a juvenile work, by the author of Peter Parley’s tales ; as every- 
| body knows, one of the most successful and popular labourers in 
the great field of education by pleasing narrative. The volume is 
| embellished (") with some excessively bad wood-cuts, which are a | 
| disgrace to book, author, printer and publisher. The state of this | 
| art is such in America, now, as to leave no excuse for bad specimens ; 
| if good ones cannot be afforded, it is better there should be none. 
| The justice of our remarks is proved by some of the cuts in this very 
| work, which are really quite respectable. Of ‘* The Mother's Maga- 
| zine” we have heard and read good report ; it is edited by Mrs. A. G. 
| Whittlesey, published at No. 146 Nassau-street, and has entered | 


| upon its third year of existence. The numbers before us appear | 
| good, and we hope to have time, “ one of these days,” to read five or | 
| six of them at a sitting. ‘ Letters in defence of outraged inno- | 
cence, charity and virtue, etc., by Joseph French, recently a convert 
| to the Catholick faith,” is the title, in part, of a pamphlet containing | 
| sixty-four pages. We turned over a few of the leaves, “ reading | 
| with the thumb,” as Napoleon used to say, and finding the matter to | 
| be religious controversy, and the tone exceedingly harsh and intem- 
| perate, we forthwith consigned the pamphlet to the flames. We ab- | 
' hor dissension and advocate universal tolerance, in the spirit of the 
| constitution under which we live ; and, we will neither read reli- 
H gious controversy ourselves, nor recommend it to be read by others. 
“Tales of the Deaf and Dumb, and Poems, by J. R. Burnet.” We | 
| mean to read this book, as soon as we have leisure. All we know 
| of it at present is, that it is a volume of two hundred and thirty | 
pages, written by “a young man, who lost his hearing at the age of | 
eight, and whose only education has been such as he could acquire | 
| by his own efferts in the intervals of his daily labour for his daily 
| bread ;” and that we have found much to interest, in the few pages | 
| ever which our time has permitted us to glance. ‘The fourth number | 
of “ The Literary and Theological Review,” is another ‘* to be read” 
production. There are talent and learning in this periodical, and we | 
| are glad to hear that it is fast advancing to an extensive circulation. 

| Leonard Woods, junior, is the editor, and the list of contributors | 
| includes some of the finest and soundest minds in the country. We | 
| promise ourselves an intellectual feast, in the review of ** Edwards 





| on the Will”—one of the most powerful treatises ever written on | 


| D. Gallagher, on the title-page, as author, and that of Josiah Drake, | 
| of Cincinnati, as publisher. It is not long since we had a few words | 
| to say of literature in the west ; we shall not neglect this specimen, | 
although for the present we ean give it but narrow courtesy. 
“ Dramas, by John C. Gore ;” containing “ The Deserters,” and 
“ Legend of Buzzard’s Bay.” Published in Boston. Content you 
with this brief notice for the time, Master Gore ; at a more convenient 
season, we will look into your doings. By the way, the “ Dramas” 
are dedicated to our skilful artist and townsman, Thomas Cole. 
The ** Essays of Howard,” from the inimitable pen of the late Jo- 
seph D. Fay, have been republished by Mr. Desnoues, of this city. 
They are sketched with the talent and raciness se peculiar to poor 
Howard. Mr. Fay was a philanthropist, a schelar, and a graceful 
writer; and the present colleetion of his Essays will be a most wel- 
come visiter to those who remember their amiable and spirited author. 
Last, but not least, we have the “ Report of the commissioners re- 
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tors, as men of mind ; they have done that for themselves.—Adieu, 








lative to supplying the city of New-York with eure water !” 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The extracts fron the “ Journal of a Veteran Officer,” containing sketches of 
Washington Irving, Paulding, Miss Sedgwick, Sprague, Percival, and Dr. 
Francis, are unavoidably delayed until the next number. Also, “ Birth- 
day Verses,” by N. P. Willis ; some beautiful stanzas by William P. 
Palmer ; ** Constantia,” by the author of Guy Rivers, and several other 
interesting communications. We were promised Sketches by William 
Leggett and other popular writers ; but they did not reach us in time for 
the present impression. Another exquisite poem has been received from 
Bryant, which we shall soon have the pleasure of placing before the readers 
of the Mirror. 
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Courtship.—We are aware that this is a most attractive head- 


tion of every youthful reader, whether lady or gentleman, whose 
fortune matrimonial is yet to be wrought out, not perhaps with fear 
and trembling, but certainly with no small portion of anxiety. There- 
fore we deem it but honest to announce, in limine, that we have no 
presumptuous design to give instruction or advice; we have dis- 
covered no royal road to matrimony, or system by which courtship 
is to be relieved of all its troubles and perplexities, and left, a pe- 
riod of unalloyed, unmitigated sweetness. Even had we any such 
dulcet information to impart, it is matter of serious doubt whether 
we should hold it just or expedient to give the rising generation of 
wooers any benefit of our knowledge ; we would, indeed, encour- 
age matrimony, having persona! experience of its coraforts, but there 
is room for question touching the propriety or usefulness of abridg- 
ing the preliminaries, and shortening the term that ought to be, and 
for the most part is, employed by the aspirants to that honourable 
state, in making perquisition of each other's qualities. As a gene- 
ral rule, courtship of reasonable length augurs well for happiness in 
marriage. But we must not lose sight of the especial matter in 
hand at the commencement of this paragraph. Among some thirty 
or forty commuprications received in the course of the past week, is 
one ostensibly written by a somewhat bashful bachelor, but, as we 
strongly suspect, actually from the pen of a shrewd and intelligent 
young lady, commenting upon the judicious essay of our witty friend 
Noah, entitled “ A Bashful Woman,” which we copied in a recent 
number of our journal, from the Star. Our doubtful correspondent, 
who professes to havebut recently become an inhabitant of this city, 
infers from certain expressions in the essay, that courtship, among 
us, is exclusively carried on in the presence of the seniors—of fa- 
thers, and mothers, and maiden aunts—and that no opportunity is 


|| allowed for the interchange of sentiment and opinion among young 


folks, unrestrained by the watchful gravity of old; in short, that 
here, as in France, girls are never suffered to receive the visits and 
attentions of marrying young men, save under the vigilant eyes of 
some inexorable relative, duly qualified in point of years and discre- 
tion to enact the part of Mentor. The misapprehension is so mon- 
strous that we cannot suffer it to pass uncorrected. Our correspond- 
ent, whether of the courting or the courted sex, may rest assured that 
no such barrier to matrimony exists in our social circles; that all 
proper opportunity is allowed for the free offer and acceptance of 
those pleasing assiduities ‘ through which Love doth run his course ;”” 
and that the motto of well-designing parents is, “a elear field and. 
all reasonable favour.” 





Mr. Fay’s novel_—We have reason to believe that we were mis- 
informed as to the plot of this work, of which we gave a sketch 
some weeks ago; and as our paragraph has been very extensively 
copied, and much commented on, we think it important to correct 
the wrong impression we may have been instrumental in conveying. 
When that paragraph was written, we had received no information 


|| from Mr. Fay, other than that he-was engaged upon a nevel, the sub- 


ject of which was the yet unexplained murder of Miss Sands ; and, the 
circumstances of the murder, as stated by us, were communicated 
by a gentleman of this city. Since that time, however, we have 
received a letter from Mr. Fay, some expressions in which lead us 
strongly to believe that, in the management of his story, he has con- 


|| sidered and represented the young man who was tried for the mur- 


| that abstrusest chapter in theological metaphysicks. ‘* Erato, number \ der and ecquitied, ae having been entirely innocent, and the victim 


| one ;” a poetical miscellany, apparently, with the name of William H 


of a nefarious conspiracy ; and assigned the actual guilt to his prin- 
cipal accuser, who was afterward convicted and executed for a ca- 
pital offence against the laws of God and man, in another country. 
After the receipt of this letter, we made inquiries from several per- 
sons now living, who were inhabitants of New-York at the time of 
the murder, and found that although the facts of the case have never 
been actually demonstreted, strong 1easons exist for believing that 
the story, as we presume it is given in the novel,.is in strict accord- 
anee with the truth, and that the individual accused and tried, was 
altogether guiltless. Prejdice was strong against him for a time, 
even after his acquittal, but we are assured that it was com- 
pletely remeved by subsequent events, and that the most perfect 
conviction of his innocence was entertained by all who knew the 
circumstances. 





Mrs. Austin —This delightful vocalist takes her farewell benefit 
at the Park theatre, on Wednesday evening next. This simple fact 
should fill the house to overflowing, We shall never know the value 
of this sweet song-bird until we lose her. 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


OH! PATRICK, PLY FROM MO, 






AN OLD IRISH BALLAD—ARRANGED WITH NEW SYMPHONIES AND HARMONY, AND PRESENTED TO THE EDITORS BY F. H. F. BERKELEY. 
Tue Editors of the New-York Mirror have much pleasure in calling attention to the following piece of musick. In doing so, they deem it due to themselves to make a few remarks on this 


of the work. 
esteemed and recherché com 


It has been the object of the Editors, in their musical department, not so much to 
past ages, which have commanded and still command the admiration of the musical world ; and 
sitions, not elsewhere to be found on this continent. 


blish new works, as to procure for their readers the classical and beautiful compositions of the present and 
y are enabled, from the best authority, to state, that their volumes form books of reference for the most 
Therefore, when the value of the Mirror, in its musical capacity alone, is weighed with its subscription price, the Editors 


submit to their subscribers, that its apparent consequence must become evident. The musick which they have the pleasure to lay before the publick is intrinsically a ballad, of the old school; a beautiful 
’ and simple melody, to which the poetry will be found fully to accord. It has been presented to us in the kindest manner by an old and valued correspondent, whose judgment and refined musical taste have 
frequently been manifested in our columns, to which he has been and ever will be a welcome contributor. 


Andante con espressione. 





be, Nor thus true 


poor and friend - less. 





Oh! Pat-rick, fly from me, Or we are 


Oh! 





me o%er and o’er, 


lost for e~~~~~ver! 


\ 


Pat-rick, fly from me, Or weare lost for ¢@2+~+~~+~-ver! 


And then to memy Pat-rick says, °Tis,&c. 


[COPYRIGHT SECURED.] 


Qh! for-tune, kind-er 


Oh! for-tune, kind-er be, Nor thus our true 





And then to me my Patrick says, 
Tis true, he has not riches, 
But that love they little prize 
Whom gold so much bewitches. 
He tells me—but, ah me, I fear 
Lest I from duty falter $ 
I wish he could as soon persuade 
The mother as the daughter. 
Oh?! Patrick, fly from me, 
Or we are lost for ever? 
Oh? fortune, kinder be, 
Nor thus our true hearts sever ! 











ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 





WRITTEN AT NIAGARA FALLS DURING A THUNDER-STORM. 


Niacara—Niagara—careering in its might ! 

The fierce and free Niagara shall be my theme to-night! 

A glorious theme, a glorious hour, Niagara are mine— 
Heaven's fire is on thy flashing wave, its thunder blends with thine! 
The clouds are bursting fearfully, the rocks beneath me quiver, 
But thou, unscathed, art hurrying on, for ever and for ever ; 
Years touch thee not, Niagara ; thou art a changeless thing, 
For still the same deep roundelay thy solemn waters sing. 

The great, the proud of other lands, the wisest and the best, 
Must speak and think of /ittle things—they have not seen the west. 
They have not seen the glorious west, nor in the forest dwelt, 
Where nature's ever present God is most intensely felt : 

There is a chainless spirit here, whose throne no eye can reach, 
Awakening thoughts in human hearts, too deep for human speech. 
This is the shrine at which the heart is tutored to forget 

Its former joys, its future hope, its sorrow and regret-— 

For who that ever lingered here one little hour or twain, 

Can think as he hath thought, or be what he hath been again? 
Where’er the wanderer’s foot may roam, whate’er his lot may be, 
’Tis deeply written on his heart that he hath been with thee. 








MISERIES OF HUMAN LiFE.—The following small chapter of cala- 
mities, has been obligingly communicated by a lady: 


Invited “sociably” to pass the evening with Mrs. ; Suppos- 
ing that it is to be a party, you go at ten o’clock in full dress, (gauze 
and short sleeves,) and find only two ladies, comfortably wrapped in 
merino, just taking their leave, as you enter the room. Thermo- 
meter ranging below zero. 

Endeavouring, after a boast of precocious accomplishments, to 
show off one’s little darling in a roomful of company—said dar- 
ling, on being coaxingly addressed for a courtesy, falls to playing 
pat-a-cake. 

Knocking your ankle against the rocker of a chair, which you 
ve just been recommending to a friend as the easiest in the 
world. 

Door banging to with an unutterable slam, just as your fingers 
come within half an inch of \ it. Your husband suffering 
tortures from a nervous headache. 

Sinfully attempting, in church, to get off a tight ring, and suc- 
ceeding only as far as the first joint. Finger swells above and be- 
low, “so darkly, deeply, beautifully blue’—deacon coming with 
the plate for your contribution. 

Practically discovering that your thimble has a hole in its top, 
by the entrance of the needle under your finger-nail. 





A pirHy REPLY.—Some forty or fifty years ago, a Venetian 
| Squadron, commanded by Emo, a captain of reputation, anchored 
in a little bay near the village of Calouri, in Corfu—one of the most 
secluded spots in the world, inhabited by a race of most primitive 
people, whose only produce was pitch, which they obtained of very 
excellent quality from the pines that covered their soil. Emo had 
| heard of this famous pitch, and sent, by a special messenger, a letter 
conceived in the usual magniloquent style of Venetian official docu- 
ments, requiring and entreating “the syndicks, primates or governours, 
as they might style themselves, of the loyal village of Calouri, as faith- 
ful and illustrious friends and allies, in the name of the most illus- 
trious republick to consign te his trusty messenger twelve barrels of 
the said commodity called pitch, in lieu whereof, he, in the name 
of the republick promised, agreed and offered to give any remunera- 
tion that might be required, provided always that the same should 
be within the bounds of moderation. And praying that all prosperity, 
etc. etc.” The old men of the village, who had never heard of Emo 
or of Venice, assembled under the trees, where debates were al- 
ways held; they turned the letter over and over, wondering why 
Emo or any other mortal should send such a string of compliments 
to a handful of poor peasants—and, at last, (to come to the end of 


| the story,) an answer was written and sent, in these words : “We 








|of Calouri, to Emo, the admiral; send us your money, and you 
shall have our pitch.” 





